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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Are the instruction books the same as those 
used in resident work? 

They cover essentially thesame subject mat- 
ter, but have been expressly written to meet 
the peculiar requirements of correspond- 


What is the nature of the criticisms offered 
students upon their work ? 

It is thorough and individual. The comments 
upon the work of each student apply to him, 
without regard to the work of others. 

Who have prepared your courses of instruc- 

Refer to our catalogue. There you will find 

including members of the faculty 
of Northwestern University and other high- 
class institutions. 

Does the school grant any degrees ? 

No. A diploma or certificate of the work ac- 
complished is given the graduate. 

What recognition has your School received 
by educational authorities ? 

Our plan, methods and work have received 
the unqualified endorsement of state superin- 
tendents, college and normal presidents and 
other officials. 

What is meant by “Affiliated with North- 
western University ’’? 

This affiliation means that Northwestern 
University is co-operating with us, approves 
of our courses and is willing to accept cer- 
tain of them as the equivalent of similiar 
resident courses. 

How many graduates have you? 

Over_two.thousand. We will be pleased to 
send you a Graduates’ Register giving their 
names and addresses. 














The booklet “How to Select 





a Correspondence School,” 
will be sent free to anyone 








interested in | correspond- 
ence work ‘+ na 












































INTERSTATE SCHOOL 
of CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated with Northwestern 
University, Evanston-Chicago 


(FIFTH YEAR) 


378 to 388 Wabash Avenve 
CHICAGO 


Often Asked and Here Answered |; 
' 
} 
Q. What is correspondence instruction ? 
A. Acourse of instruction by mail. 
Q. Is it superior to resident work ? 
A. We know that theinspiration of numbersand | 
face-to-face acquaintance with able in- 
structors cannot be given by letter. 
. Can as good work be done by correspondence 
as by class room method ? 
A. Pres'dent Harper of the University of Chi- 
cago, speaking of the correspondence depart- 
ment in his own university, said: “The work 
done by correspondence is often better than 
that done in the class room.” 
Why is good correspondence instruction es- 
pecially valuable ? 
A. Because of individual instruction, complete 
recitations on all lessons and the certain 
development of self-reliance. Q. 
Q. What are your entrance requirements? A. 
A. The student must be able to read and write 
intelligently. 
ence work. 
Q. What is the comparative cost of correspond- | Q. 
ence and resident work ? 
A. Inone you pay fora course of individual in- A. 
struction,for postage on letters to the School 
(an insignificant amount)and do not lose your 
salary; in the other you pay for tuition, text | Q. hoh 
hooks, increased Jiving expenses, and have tion ? 
to give up your salary. A. wh 
a lis 
Q. In what way will a course benefit me? 
A. Our graduates can tell you. Our descriptive 
circular of the Normal Courses tells of Q. 
teachers now receiving increased salaries, A 
holding higher certificates, and doirg more 
efficient work as the result of work done } Q. 
with us. A 
Q. When can a course be begun? . 
A. Atany time. 
Q. How many branches are taught in the Nor- 
mal Course? Q 
A. Twenty-two. A complete course for one A 
wuition fee consists of any five branches. 
Q. Can the course be taken while the teacher is 
pursuing his regular work ? 
A. Yes. Q 
Q. How many instruction books do Normal A. 
students receive ? 
A, Nine volumes, covering twenty-two subjects. 
DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED 
WRITE YOUR NAME and ADDRESS BELOW and MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
NORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews. A course ineluctes any five subjects. || Each subject is a course. 
- Arithmetic Agriculture Literature 
Elementary Algebra Botany a Latin 
Higher Algebra Zoology gebra , 
Bookkeeping Physics How to Write English 
Physics 
Geometry Geography Geometry 
Grammar U. S. History Botany 
Composition Civil Government Ancient History 
Rhetoric Economics Pharmacy 
Literature Pedagogics 
Drawing Psychology COMMERCIAL DEPT. 
Physiology Catalogue Business 
Physical Geography Graduates’ Register Shorthand 
Name............ ae seals 
Address 
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Should Teaching be a Life Work 2 

The extracts from John W. Cook’s ad- 
dress printed in this issue are well worth 
reading. Mr. Cook’s lucid, forceful way 
of presenting a subject is always charming 
even on those rare occasions, when, as in 
this case, he cuts loose from that keen, 
logical reasoning which usually character- 
izes his utterances. 





A few obtrusive and fundamental facts 
inherent in American life,which profound- 
ly affect the question under discussion, 
Mr. Cook seems entirely to ignore. In 
this country elementary education is in the 
hands of women, and apparently it is there 
to stay; and unless we advocate the estab- 
lishment of a new “sisterhood,” all talk 
about making teaching a life work, a 
permanent “calling” or “profession”, and 
having a teacher stay thirty years in a 
place is mere twaddle. Hence we must 
conclude that Mr. Cook favors the estab- 
lishment of a sisterhood of pedagogy, for 
he would not discuss the subject in any 
but a serious vein. 

Now, if it is worth while to perpetuate 
the human species on this planet—and 
let us assume that it is, however rash 
the assumption may seem to a pes- 
simist—then we must have mothers. 
Each adult pair of human beings must 
on the average bring to maturity one oth- 
er pair; but more than half the children 
born do not reach maturity. Making al- 
lowance for a few who may be properly 
excused, it is evident that on the average 
each woman must contribute, say five 
children. The years required to make this 
contribution, plus the time until the young- 
est no longer needs a mother’s care, takes 
out of a woman’s life a period so great 
that there is no time left for an independ- 
ent of professional career. Any other life 
work for women save only that of home 
making is out of the question unless a 
portion of them are to dedicate their 
lives to a pursuit which precludes the at- 
tainment of the chief end’ of woman; 
and to set apart a considerable number of 
women for an occupation which would bar 
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them from marriage would be to strike at 
the very foundation of Christian civiliza- 
tion—the family and the home. 


To hand over the education of the 
young to a pedagogical “sisterhood” whose 
members should enter a “profession” that 
would entail the single life in perpetuity, 
and who should look forward to staying 
thirty or forty years in a place, would 
not be in harmony with American ideals. 
The “beatific vision” of the old German 
pedagog “gathering moss like a stone safe- 
ly imbedded in the loam of the woods,” 
(which is a poetic way of saying “a moss- 
backed stick-in-the-mud”) is a picture not 
at all attractive to the normal American 
mind. 

European customs are based on “the 
condition of status”; the shoemaker must 
stick to his last, the schoolmaster to his 
ferrule. But in America “all things flow 
like a stream”; there is constant change, 
activity, life, growth, evolution; and 
there must be a corresponding versatility 
and power of adaptation in the individuals 
that make up the community. To this 
end. there must be frequent change. 

As a rule, the man who is fit to teach 
an American school grows faster than any 
town grows. ‘The teacher who would set- 
tle into Podunk for a life job would be 
a‘man of small caliber. Under such a 
system as we find in Germany, Mr. Cook 
himself, instead of directing the affairs of 
a great normal school and of the National 
Education Association, would to-day be 
the‘ village schoolmaster at Brimfield, Ili- 
neis, “gathering moss”, and perhaps smok- 
in a meerschaum with a four-inch bowl 
and a two-foot stem. 

Cardinal Newman’s aphorism touching 
spiritual evolution will apply here: “lo 
stand still is to die; to live is to change, 
and to be perfect is to have changed many 

times.” American teachers who would 
grow must pass on, and only by so doing 
can they enter into the true spirit of 
American life; they cordially respond to 
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the sentiment expressed by Burke, “Ap 
plaud us when We run, console us when we 
fall, cheer us when we recover, but let w 
pass on—for God’s sake, let us pass on!” 
And what a boon it sometimes is to pag 
on! Every time you take up work ina 
new field you have a chance to leave behind 
a multitude of mistakes and blunders, 





Experience is a good thing, but to 
much of it in a narrow field of routing 
activity is a handicap. The man wh 
teaches for ten years in a town like, let wy 
say Galena or Prairie du Chien, has some 
thing to explain, not to boast of. Let ws 
not quarrel with the conditions which hare 
produced the women teachers of America, 
nor ask them to become “professionals’— 
and celibates. In the dozen years which 
they teach, during the bouyant period of 
youth, while life is new and sweet, with 
souls full of sunshine, these future queens 
of the home come into wholesome toud 
with our little ones; and surely this 
better than to hand over our children to 
pedagogical “professionals” whose ambi 
tion is to hold their jobs for thirty o 
forty years. 


Mr. Cook’s suspicion that “we shall con 
tinue for a long time the dominance of 
the noble doctrine of rotation in the 
teacher’s office” is, happily, well founded; 
for the American parent prefers as the 
teacher of his child, not some ancient pet 
agog with forty years of crystalized habit, 
called experience, by courtesy, but rather 
a wide-awake young lady—call her an im 
mature girl if you will—with elastic step 
and rosy cheeks, sensibilities alert, and 
radiant with good cheer. To be sure she 
gets married and cuts her profession 
career so short as to bring the average 
down to four years; but why not? Is any 
one complaining that she does not make 
a good wife and mother? We must admit 
that her scholarship is not profound, and 
that she is neither mature nor very sedate 
But in the main her work is good—anl 
the normal schools are making her mor 
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efficient every year. She is here; and you 
cannot persuade the American people to 
swap her off for a dried-up old “crackling” 
of the genus pedagogy cus Germanycus. 

* 

[In defending the position taken in his paper, 
Mr. Cook propounded the query: “Why should 
not the community ‘move on’, in the matter of 
compensation? Why require the teacher to do 
all the moving on?” But when asked whether 
the village of Brimfield, Illinois, could reason- 
ably be expected to-day to pay $5,000 a year 


to the principal of its schools, he promptly 
and frankly answered, “No.’’] 


Decadence of Chicago University. 

The remarkable falling off in attend- 
ance at Chicago University this year—an 
enrollment of 1,560 against 2,120 last 
year, while the attendance at nearly every 
other school has increased—is variously 
accounted for by different persons who 
have tried to explain it. Some newspapers 
attribute the shrinkage to the utterances 
of certain of its professors who have been 
seeking notoriety by talking with their 
mouths, and whose freak theories have 
been widely heralded. Probably the chief 
reason, howeyer, for the decline in the 
popularity of this school, is the fact that 
the good sense of the American ‘people 
repudiates Rockefeller, and resents his at- 
tempt to purchase respectability by giving 
a pittance of his ill-gotten gains to schools 
and churches. 

A highway robber, a slave dealer, or a 
pirate who should contribute say one-half 
of one per cent. of his plunder to religious 
and educational establishments, and who 
should stand up in a religious meeting 
and tell how dear to his heart are the com- 
forts of religion (while persisting in his 
evil course), would no doubt for a time 
find apologists among the beneficiaries of 
his largess; and he might even find religi- 
ous teachers adroit enough in casuistry to 
prove to the entire satisfaction of shallow 
minds that since we necd millions we must 
have millionaires, and that there is such 
a thing as sinless stealing and pardonable 
plundering. A parson who ministers to 


a fxshionable church, cwned by one or a 
few millionaires, soon learns to mitigate 
the harsher demands of the religion which 
lie professes to teach, otherwise he soon 
finds himself out of a job.* “My friends, 
you must repent—as it were; and be con- 
verted—so to speak; and forsake your sins 
—to a certain extent.” 

Such a patron of higher education 
would also find it possible to get truculent 
professors who could demonstrate to stu- 
dents that “a captain of industry” is a 
bigger man than Shakespeare. Money 
will buy any sort of special pleading. “You 
can fool part of the people all the time, 
and all the people part of the time, but 
not all the people all the time,” said Lin- 
coln. The people are beginning to see the 
true meaning of the Chicago University 
and what it stands for. When Professor 
Bascom showed a year ago that the curse 
of bad money clings to the institution that 
uses it, he set many thousands of people 
to thinking, and the result of their think- 
ing is beginning to be manifest. 

A few years ago the students and alum- 
ni of Chicago University, conscious of the 
stigma that attaches to it because of the 
principal source of its endowment, tried to 
set up Stephen A. Douglas as its founder 
and have his name commemorated as its 
great patron. He had established and en- 
dowed the old institution of similar name, 
which had died for want of support, and 
the corpse of which was galvanized into 
activity by Rockefeller’s millions. But 
this move on the part of the students was 
promptly vetoed by the governing hody, 
and John D. Rockefeller was exalted as 
the one, only, great and genuine founder 
and patron. Latterly, however, President 
Harper, catching as it seems the drift of 
public opinion and aoting the revulsion of 
popular sentiment, has taken pains to ad- 
vertise the fact that some others also have 
made contributions to its endowment. But 
this will hardly suffice to take the curse 


*The comma after the word church in this 
sentence is not a typographical error. 
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off; the trail of the serpent is over the 
institution. 

Moreover, what was the need to establish 
this university? It is located in the very 
lieart of a region which is noted above all 
ether portions of the earth for strong 
State universities. Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indi- 
ana and several of the newer states to the 
westward of this region, all maintain first- 
elass universities supported by public 
funds and capable of indefinite expansion 
—institutions that are cherished by the 
people. One point must be conceded, how- 
ever, to the credit of Chicago University. 
It set an unprecedented pace in the matter 
of salaries and equipment. Its example 


in this has compelled competition on the 
part of the State universities in order to 
hold their best men and keep their build- 
ings and appliances up to a high standard. 
Thus it has proved an uplift in forcing 
other intitutions to pay fair salaries and 
to furnish adequate material and equip- 


ment. 


A Study in Logie. 

Last month we gave a list of the presi- 
dents classified according to their church 
membership or religious views so far as 
known. We have every reason to think 
the list is correct; but the Wisconsin, of 
Milwaukee, makes it a text for an editorial 
as follows: 


“That readable and usually well-informed 
magazine [referring to this journal] says in an 
article on the religion of the presidents, ‘Jef- 
ferson and Lincoln were free-thinkers.’ Jeffer- 
gon was a believer in freedom of thought and 
speech, but he was not a freethinker in re- 
Figion in the ordinary acceptance of that term. 
Enumerating in his first inaugural address the 
blessings of the American veople, he described 
the population as ‘enlightened by a benign re- 
ligion, professed, indeed, and practiced in vari- 
eus forms, yet all of them inculcating hon- 
esty, truth, temperance, gratitude and the love 
ef man; acknowledging and adoring an over- 
ruling Providence, which by all its dispensa- 
tions proves that it delights in the happiness 
ef man here and his greater happiness here- 
after;’ and in the concluding sentence of the 
same address he uttered this prayer: ‘May that 
Infinite Power which rules the destinies of the 
universe lead our councils to what is best, and 
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give them a favorable issue for your peace and . 
prosperity.’ ” 

Then follow several excerpts from Jef. 
ferson’s public utterances, indicating that 
he believed in a Divine Ruler of the Uni- 
verse interested in the affairs of men, and 
the editorial closes thus: 

“Jefferson’s private correspondence and other 
writings, as well as his official addresses and 
documents might be drawn upon at great length 
to show that he believed in God and in immor. 
ality and in the virtue of prayer. It was be 
cause of his independence of ecclesiastical av. 
thority and his determined stand for toleration 
that his political enemies denounced him as an 
‘infidel’ and a ‘freethinker.’ In a letter to Dr, 
Benjamin Rush, written in 1800, he said, 1 
have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hos 
tility against every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.’ There was a sentiment worthy 
of Roger Williams. But who wouid think of 
branding Roger Williams as a freethinker! 


‘Freethinkers’ do not make vows ‘on the altar 
of God,’ 

“Ultra-materialism is the vice of the present 
age. This it is that leads many men to make 
the mistake of thinking wealth the chief good, 
Character is the chief good if there is a God 
and if man is immortal. The aspirations of 
youth are largely influenced by the examples 
of great men. It is due to the rising generation 
of Americans to let them know the truth con 
cerning the religious convictions of the indi 
viduals who have figured as great men in the 
making of American history.” 


A few days later Mr. Hyer, a teacher 
in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, apparently fear- 
ing that Lincoln’s reputation was im dan- 
ger or that the editor of the Wisconsin had 
slighted him by devoting most of his arti 
cle to Jefferson, contributed to that paper 
a long communication proving conclusive 
ly (mirabile dictu!) that Lincoln also be 
lieved in Divine Providence. 

Now this journal cannot be drawn into 
a religious or sectarian controversy. But 
we heartily agree with the last statement 
in the editorial above quoted in regard to 
telling the truth. The fame of Jefferson 
and Lincoln is secure, and to tell the 
truth about them can harm nobody. That 
they were freethinkers is a fact as well & 
tablished as any historic or biographit 
fact of that nature can be. To deny it 
is to impeach the veracity of thei 
biographers, one at least in the c& 
of Lincoln being a close, intimal 
friend and law partner. This fad 
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is conceded by intelligent and well 
informed people everywhere, nor is 
any apcelogy for the fact necessary; but if 
some other term is less offensive to the 
hypercritica] logomachist, then let us say 
they were “skeptics”, or “liberals”, or un- 
believers in the prevailing orthodox creeds 
of their day, or “agnostics” (although that 
word was not in the English language 
when these men lived), anything to desig- 
nate the fact and to avoid quibbling over 
mere terms. 

But as a study in logic the Wisconsin’s 
editorial is mere interesting than the 
threadbare and unimportant subject of 
which it treats. It illustrates how very 
thin a sheet of ice even a highly intelligent 
writer may skate over when propelled by 
the momentum of a strong prejudice or of 
a predetermination to arrive at a certain 
conclusion. We pass over the very neat bit 
of casuistry by which an assumed paral- 
lelism between the religious views of Jef- 
ferson and Roger Williams is interjeeted 
into the discussion, and merely suggest 
that the reader substitute the name of 
John Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, Thomas 
Paine, or Charles Darwin for that of Reg- 
er Williams and then study the sentence in 
its logical setting. This will reveal the 
relevancy of the allusion to Williams. 

Thomas Paine in the first chapter of 
“The Age of Reason” makes this solemn 
confession of faith: “I believe in one God 
and no more; and I hope for happiness 
beyond this life.” Was Paine a freethink- 
er? This inquiry was addressed to the 
Wisconsin, but it did not reply. To say 
yes would be in harmony with the “ordin- 
ary acceptance of that term”, but would 
reveal the lame logic of the Wisconsin’s 
editorial apologetics; to say no would be 
equally fatal to the argument, for it would 
show that the defence set up for Jefferson 
would apply with equal force to one who is 
universally regarded as the most promi- 
nent American freethinker of the Revolu- 
tionary period. 
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On another page of this issue Mr. Smith 
points out the value of a study of grammar 
as a whetstone for the reasoning powers. 
There is also another kind of linguistie 
study which serves the same purpose, and 
that is a study of argumentative literature 
with a view of answering such questions 
as, “Does the writer support his proposi- 
tions by valid argument?” “Do you dis- 
cover any fallacy in his process of reason- 
ing?” “Does the conclusion legitimately 
follow from the premises?” For the pur- 
pose of such a study, the editorials in daily 
papers are good material, and they are 
none the less valuable because they some- 
times furnish striking illustrations of how 
not to do it. 


A Heartless Civilization. 

Whether our civilization of to-day has 
any less of the tiger in its composition 
and spirit than the older civilizations had 
is a query that may well puzzle a phil- 
osophic mind. Of course we like to flatter 
ourselves that our modern life is less “red 
in tooth and claw” and that there is more 
of sweetness and light in the dealings of 
men and nations among one another than 
there once was, and this is probably true. 
But on the other hand, civilized people, so- 
called, are very like the pagan nations of 
old in one respect: they show a wonderful 
amount of apathy and callousness touch- 
ing the matter of human suffering and 
the cruelty of men and nations in their 
dealings with those who are weaker. 

We read in the morning paper with lit- 
tle or no emotion of the massacre of a 
few hundred fellow-beings by some strong, 
selfish and cruel nation; we go out on the 
street and hear no mention of the fact. 
Everybody seems too busily engaged in 
making a living—or a fortune—to take 
any serious notice of such things. If the 
particular instance of cruelty happen to 
be perpetrated against Jews in Russia, or 
by Turks against Macedonians we may 
hear a little indignation expressed among 
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people in commenting on the news of the 
day, also from the pulpit; but when the 
massacre is by Americans, as the latest 
ones have been, the people and the pulpits 
are silent and the newspapers do not even 
use big head-lines in announcing the 
slaughter. 

In a little poem entitled “Europe at the 
Play,” William Watson has in mind the 
atrocities of the Turks, and the cold un- 
feeling indifference of European nations 
as they look on as if but at a play; his 
warning lines will apply also in a wider 
field. He says: 

O languid audience, met to see 

The last act of the tragedy 

On that terrific stage afar, 

Where burning towns the footlights are— 
O listless Europe, day by day 

Callously sitting out the play! 


So sat, with loveless count’nance cold, 
Round the arena, Rome of old. 

Pain, and the ebb of life’s red tide, 

So, with a calm regard, she eyed, 

Her gorgeous vesture, million-pearled, 
Splashed with the blood of half the world. 


High was her glory’s noon: as yet 

She had not dreamed her sun had set! 
Another’s pangs she counted nought; 
Of human hearts she took no thought; 
But God, at nightfall, in her ear 
Thundered His thought exceeding clear. 


School Readers. 
Probably no 


superintendent in the 
West has made more careful study of the 
subject of reading in the public schools 
than Supt. J. M. Greenwood of Kansas 


City. His views are based largely on ex- 
periments made with classes of children. 

He tests the merits of books by putting dif- 
' ferent texts into parallel grades giving 
both the same chance and comparing re- 
sults. 

We find the following in an old scrap- 
book. It was written by Mr. Greenwood 
about a dozen years ago and published in 
some school journal. Good wine grows 
better with age; old gold is as good as 
new: 

All the modern reading books are pro- 


jected on the plan that the child must 
have next to nothing to do. High, wall- 
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eyed educators lift up their hands afte 
imbibing inspiration from Germany, and 
tell us just what the child is capable of 
doing and of not doing. They failed to 
learn that in Germany the reading books, 
after the second reader, are modeled after 
the books I have been describing in this 
article. The “boshy” notion that the way 
to learn to read and to cultivate the voice, 
is to read the plain, natural science infor. 
mation selections, is about as rational » 
to expect to find the “Thirty-nine Articles 
or the catechism in ‘Ayers’ Almanae.’” 
Another phase of the straight reading 
should be mentioned. A book on natural 
science, or logic, or mathematics, or lay, 
or medicine, is not a text to be read for 
the purpose of cultivating the human 
voice. Such works are to be studied for 
the information they contain, and for no 
other purpose. They contain statements 
and discussions devoid of passion and feel- 
ing. Reading as a science and an art— 
the expression of thought and feeling by 


utterance and action—is a different mat- 
ter entirely, involving a much wider range 
of expression than can be brought out of 
any mere information subject matter. 

Reading matter that does not reach the 
emotions, the affections, the desires, and 
at times touch up and arouse the very 
loftiest feelings of the soul, lacks the e& 
sentials of good reading matter for chil- 
dren. No great feeling can ever be stim- 
ulated over such a lesson as: “Jump, little 
frog. Jump for Tom!” If the child takes 
on any feeling, it is put on for the occa 
sion and not because it is real. 

My contention is that after the second 
reader, selections on account of literary 
merit should be used almost exclusively. 
Some purely information pieces, of cours, 
should be inserted ; but the gems in pros 
and poetry ought to predominate. Neither 
do I object to pupils reading books of 
travel in connection with their geography 
lessons, but the class of literature in read 
ing books should be the best that has evet 
been written in the language. Tough, 
hard study is the only kind that ever did 
a boy or girl any good, and it is the only 
kind that should be put in the reading 
books. 
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The Tenure of Office of Teachers.* 

In nearly all of the states of the Amer- 
ican Union the teacher is an “annual.” 
After a brief interval of a year or so he 
must be endowed with a new lease of 
life by re-employment and by a rechristen- 
ing by the examiner, or his professional 
career expires by limitation. 

We are so familiar with this unreason- 
able condition that it fails to excite our 
opposition, yet the most ordinary atten- 
tention ought to make its absurdity ap- 
parent. And it is so nearly universal that 
it is quite a waste of time to enumerate 
the exceptions. Having secured a posi- 
tion the teacher breathes somewhat more 
freely, since he has the assurance that his 
chances are favorable for one more year 
of service in his chosen calling. What will 
happen next May or June will depend 
upon the temper of the board of education. 
He will hardly venture to buy a bit of 
realty in which to house his family and 
other belongings lest it should be regarded 
as an immodest exhibition of confidence 
in his staying qualities. If tempted to 
identify himself cordially with the inter- 
ests of the community and cultivate the 
consciousness of real citizenship, the 
haunting suggestion of a new and possibly 
hostile board or of a change of sentiment 
in the old one is more than likely to find 
a place somewhere in his field of thought. 

% * 

The practice of licensing teachers is 
substantially co-extensive with state con- 
trol of poular education. The employer 
is Wise in prescribing the qualifications of 
the employed. The possession of a certifi- 
cate which will not expire before the term- 
ination of the period covered by the con- 
tract is generally a prerequisite for legal 
engagement. The life of the certificate, 
then, is one of the limitations of the teach- 
er’s tenure. In many of the states the 
courts of last resort have held that a board 
cannot bind its successor in the employ- 
ing of teachers. If their tenure is to be 
for “life or good hehavior,” it is clear that 
certificates must run for the same period 


*From a paper read by John W. Cook before 
the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
Nov. 6, 1903. 
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that boards must be able to bind their 
successors in this particular as they do in 
contracting other obligations. 

Ohio has a law which authorizes the 
election of school employes, including 
superintendents and teachers, for a term 
not exceeding that for which members of 
the board of education are elected. This 
makes the employment of teachers for 
periods of two or three years possible, 
while in Toledo the term may be extended 
to five years. There is nothing in the 
statutes of Michigan relative to the tenure 
of office of teachers, but the Supreme 
Court has decided that a contract cannot 
outlive a certificate. Otherwise the mat- 
ter is in the hands of the board of educa- 
tion. Superintendents are employed in 
several of the large cities for periods of 
from two to five years, but the custom is 
not general. North Dakota has no law 
prohibiting contracts of more than a year’s 
duration, and some of the larger towns 
are employing superintendents for two or 
even three years; no legal complications 
have arisen and the custom meets with 
favor among the people. 

[Mr. Cook cites the practice in several other 
states and cities which indicates a trend of 


sentiment in favor of longer terms of employ- 
ment.—EpIrTor. ] 

What a beatific vision is presented by 
the German teacher, at least in this par- 
ticular: 

After he has completed his course in the 
Normal school, he is assigned to duty some- 
where or elected by a community for a two- 
year probation. Whether he has succeeded or 
not, at the end of this time he is called upon 
to pass his “repetition examination.” Having 
passed that he is free from all further examin- 
ations, and can settle down permanently, since 
his position is not endangered by political rota- 
tion or any other cause, except his own errors, 
such as neglect of duty, ete. 

He lives in the schoolhouse or in a neighbor- 
ing dwelling, fitted up by the community as a 
schoolmaster’s house, as a parsonage is fitted 
up for the parson by the church authorities. 
Being thus safely housed, and having no such 
Damocles’ sword as a change in the political 
complexion of the school board to fear (in fact, 
there is no school board) , his future is assured. 
Now he naturally begins to “gather moss” like 
a stone safely imbedded in the loam of the 
woods. By that, I mean he increases his library 
and devotes his leisure to some hobby.—(Eu- 
ropean Schools, Klemm, page 37.) 

It would be interesting to study the 
conditions under which the limited certifi- 
cate came into being. It was at a time 
when teaching was the make-shift of im- 
pecunious aspirants for larger honors. 


The school furnished the readiest means 
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of tiding through financial straits if one 
possessed intelligence enough to meet the 
moderate demands. No thought of per- 
manency attached to the calling except in 
the higher institutions. There were good 
schools here and there, of course. The 
fine young fellows who 


“Through the long vacation’s reach 
In lone lowland districts teac” 


to help themselves through college brought 
no little enthusiasm and inspiration and 
were exceptions to the general run. It is 
time to question the wisdom of those who 
were responsible for present conditions 
and to ask whether it is not possible to 
score a significant advance in educational 
practice. 

What are the arguments, or some of 
them, in favor of the present system of 
limited certificates and short term employ- 
ment? ‘They are bound together like Sia- 
mese twins. There can be no change in 
the latter without a similar change in the 
former. 


I have indicated one of the considera- 
tions that have weight. If the certificate 
expires by limitation, within one or two 
years it is clear that the holder’s academic 
status may be made a specifie subject of 
inquiry, annually or biennially. He must 
keep the cobwebs off his scholastic attain- 
ments. This means that there are about 
a dozen subjects in which he must main- 
tain a degree of “scholarship” sufficient to 
pass a superintendent’s examination. One 
has only to look at the ordinary list to be 
convinced that this requires no small 
amount of review on the part of those 
who are teaching in grades not involving 
the subjects. Whether it is worth while to 
keep the requisite information alive is an 
open question. Probably a couple of 
weeks of diligent cramming will do the 
business and that may not be altogether 
bad. It may be well to keep in moderate 
training for academic emergencies. One 
cannot resist the conviction that it looks 
a trifle absurd, but the personal equation 
sometimes warps one’s view. Iam willing 
to concede that the certificate of the low- 
est grade may properly be of temporary 
duration—a sort of tentative attitude to- 
ward teaching to be renewed once but not 
twice, a probationary period which must 
be outgrown in a couple of years or else 
regarded as a clear case of arrested de- 
velopment. I can see, also, that it is eas- 


ier to “pluck” an unsatisfactory teacher 
by an examination than to revoke a certifi. 
cate; that is usually a heroic measure, 

Great differences exist among examin. 
ing officials with regard to the require 
ments for certificates. This would milj. 
tate against the territorial expansion of 
the permanent certificate. Limit it then 
to the county in which it was issued. The 
permanent certificate of the city of Chi. 
cago has no legal force in its nearest su. 
burb. Or, adopt the New York plan and 
have all examinations conducted by the 
same board. I know that there are ques 
tions of latitude that are involved 1n such 
a suggestion and they niay be of sufficient 
force to make it impracticable. 

Ought the qualifications demanded for 
a first-grade certificate to be dignified by 
the element of permanence? Why not? 
The teaching of the vast majority is now 
done under such authority if not with 
second-grade certificates. Only an insig- 
nificant number hold state certificates. 

It is easy to anticipate an argument that 
will arise in the mind of a competent sue 
cessor to an incompetent county superin- 
tendent. He may find his county full ofa 
shabby lot of teachers, the inheritance from 
the preceding administration. While he 
may not think them fit to teach he may 
think them too good to lose their certifi- 
cates by an act of revocation. So long as 
the county superintendent is the nominee 
of political conventions he must have an 
eve to his fences once in a while, and 
this matter of revocation of certificates is 
not without its perils. 

An argument was seriously made in our 
own state, a few months ago, by a leading 
county superintendent, against the state 
certificate. Jt was held that the holders 
of such certificates were not disposed to 
attend the county institutes. Since they 
were independent of the superintendent, 
there was no impending examination with 
which to coerce them into a proper atti- 
tude. I am willing to admit whatever of 
force there is in the argument, and it is 
not without force. The institute affords 
an admirable opportunity for a good sup 
crintendent to be of great service to his 
teachers and therefore to his schools. Two 
answers, however, might be made to the 
contention: If the institute is worthy of 
respect it is altogether likely that teachers 
who have been energetic enough to win 
state certificate will retain enough of that 
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spirit to be at the institute. It is also 
worth considering whether teachers of the 
state certificate grade will not be better 
than those of lower grade, even though 
they may not embrace the advantages of- 
fered in an annual institute of a week’s 
duration. I do not forget that nothing 
can take the place of that spirit of en- 
thusiastie devotion to one’s calling that 
leads him to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity to improve and that the true teach- 
er will always “stand. by” in all efforts 
that look to the promotion of the general 
welfare. If there is net enough of this 
quality to survive the abolition of the 
periodical examination I fear that there 
will not be enough with it. Usually a 
virtue that rises from compulsion is but 
a pale imitation of the real thing. 

What are some of the arguments in fav- 
or of the permanent certificate plan? 
There appears to me no other way of cre- 
ating a professional class of teachers. Un- 
der present conditions successful experi- 
ence has no advantage over absolute inex- 
perience so far as the statute is concerned. 
It is not at all a matter of ability to teach; 
it is a matter of ability to pass an exam- 
ination. Imagine a limited certificate for 
a lawyer or a doctor or a minister! Think 
of the awkwardness of an expiration of 
license in the midst of a term of court or 
before the recovery of a stubborn case of 
typhoid or in the midst of a revival sea- 
son! It is an eccentric situation which, 
when one is asked if he is a teacher, com- 
pels him to look at the date of his certifi- 
cate before he can answer. With a neces- 
sity for five hundred thousand teachers 
persistently staring our common Uncle 
Sam in the face he is obliged to confess 
that he has no established class of perma- 
nently authorized teachers to whom he 
can turn for relief. He must set his ex- 
amination mills a going and take what 
comes out. Statistics seem to indicate 
that he will need one-fourth of the whole 
number in the way of new recruits every 
year. What other profession or oceupa- 
tion changes its personnel every four 
years? No sooner has the average teacher 
acquired some fair degree of skill than 
he steps out and is succeeded by a novice 
who repeats the experience of his prede- 
cessor, 

Qur present system of state certificates 
adds but a handful to the short list of 
permanents every year. The examinations 
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are too difficult to attract large numbers. 
Why is it not the part of wisdom to adopt 
the first grade certificate, make it some- 
what more extended ‘in its scope, and 
dignify it with the stamp of permanence? 
Of course there are difficulties. But it is 
the Wise Man who tells us that the sloth- 
ful are they who declare that “there is a 
lion in the way” when difficulties are to 
be overcome. 


With a permanent certificate which 
would not be so difficult to secure but what 
a very considerable percentage of our 
teachers might reach it, the way would be 
open for permanent employment. It 
needs no endowment in the spirit of proph- 
ecy to predict with accuracy the advantages 
that would result from such a consumma- 
tion if the teachers were really capable. 
Why should one not teach in the same 
school year after year for ten or twenty 
or forty years? . Such records are not ex- 
tremely rare in higher institutions. With 
every passing season one is more and 
more adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity. More and more he becomes iden- 
tified with its life and gains in transform- 
ing power. He is not a mere dweller for 
a night, a commercial traveler, who tran- 
sacts a little business and shakes the dust 
from his feet. With a sense of security 
homes are possible and plans with per- 
spective and growth with increasing re- 
sponsibility and completer grasp of com- 
munity needs and completer capacity to 
meet them. 

I have not forgotten the great army 
of incapables. They are an ominous 
shadow upon all the projects of reform. 
All schemes for permanence or long-term 
employment should be, safe-guarded by 
trial periods. 

I suspect that we shall continue for a 
long time the d¢ minance of the noble doc- 
trine of rotatic¢n in the teacher’s office, 
and pretty rapid rotation too. The notion 
seems to be entrenched in our traditions 
along with the Monroe Doctrine. But 
here we are with civil service triumph in 
many departments of the national govern- 
ment and the country survives it all and 
seems to thrive on it. Is it not about time 
to agitate for whatever is necessary in 
the way of legislation to enable boards of 
education to employ for longer periods 
and thus file away in the lumber room of 
antiques the annual election? 
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A Sensible Discussion of Spelling. 

The following very sane and practical 
suggestions for the teaching of spelling 
were prepared by Professors Patzer and 
Jegi, of the Milwaukee State Normal 
school and constitute a part of the insti- 
tute manual issued by State Superintend- 
ent Cary: 

The declaration is often made that 
spelling is not taught as successfully at 
the present time as it was during the pio- 
neer days, and that a special effort should 
be made to improve the teaching of this 
branch. The fact that more was accom- 
plished in spelling twenty-five or thiry 
years ago, is undoubtedly due to the prom- 
inent position this branch of study occu- 
pied on the daily program, and that the 
words for spelling were limited to those 
contained in the speller. 

The words which pupils are to learn 
to spell should be largely confined to those 
within their vocabulary. Theoretically, 
the application of this principle would de- 
mand the abolition of the speller as a 
text-book; but only theoretically, for the 
speller serves an important purpose, artifi- 
cial though it must ever be in its construc- 
tion. The speller contains words which 
can not be traced to any particular book, 
but which are nevertheless in the pupil’s 
vocabulary. It presents lessons to be mas- 
tered in definite form, and hence enables 
even immature and inexperienced teachers 
to secure fairly good results. The teach- 
ing of spelling would deteriorate if each 
teacher were to make his own speller. 

Spelling can not be improved by secur- 
ing for it the time on the program it en- 
joyed when spelling and “the three R’s” 
reigned supreme, because the number of 
branches that must now be taught pre- 
cludes that. We must improve spelling 
by applying to it rational methods of 
teaching. Generally speaking, spelling is 
not taught at all. The cnly thing done is 
to test on the words contained in the spell- 
er. But testing is not teaching. Modern 


pedagogy recognizes the fact that the 
teacher should actually teach spelling. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHODS, 

(1) The following steps are suggested for 
the study-recitation: 

(a) Some time should be spent, on the pro- 
nunciation of the words, paying particular at- 
tention to the syllabication. This may be done 
with books open. Concert work may be intro- 
duced here to advantage, 

(b) If the words are taken from the reader 
or other text-book, little attention need be de- 
voted to the meaning of the words In lessons 
from the speller it will be necessary to devote 
a little time to the meaning of new words, 
This is one way of making vocabulary ‘gains, 
Rigid insistence on demanding the use of each 
new word in an original sentence is of doubt- 
ful propriety in the spelling exercise. 

(ec) Most of the time in the study-recitation 
should be devoted to learning to spell the diff- 
cult words. Little attention need be given to 
words the pronunciation of which suggests the 
spelling. Words containing syliables, the 
sound of which does not serve as a clue in the 
spelling, are the ones to receive most attention. 
The eye, the ear, and the hand,” should all 
come into play in learning to spell these words, 
After a survey of the word as a whole, there 
should follow a careful examination of the syl- 
lables that must be mastered, Then may fol- 
low the oral and written spelling, without look- 
ing at the word. 

(d) It may be urged that this method will 
take up too much time. To this may be replied 
that the teaching of new words should take 
time. The more time that is devoted to teach- 
ing, the less time need be given to drilling and 
testing. Only the words containing difficult 
combinations of letters and sounds need receive 
special attention. so that as a rule five minutes 
should suffice for the study-regitation. But 
these five minutes are imperatively demanded 
to the end that pupils may be able properly to 
study their spelling lesson, 

(2) The tests in spelling should be both oral 
and written. 

(3) The first minute or two of every recita- 
tion in every branch can profitably be spent in 
the oral spelling of new words. In this way 
a habit can be formed of looking critically at 
new words when met the first time. 

(4) The teacher should prepare and present 
lists of words from reading, language, geog- 
raphy, history, physiology and other branches 
to supplement the work in spelling as based 
on the speller. It might be well to write these 
lists on large sheets of Manila paper. 

(5) Spelling in the primary form should be 
confined largely to the words from reading and 
language. In the study-recitation the teacher 
should help the pupil to master the words, The 
test should consist in having pupils write from 
dictation sentences containing th> new words. 

*The other one of “the four janguage pow: 
ers,” the voice. should be added. If the musecu- 
lar effort of writing a word helps to impress 
its spelling—and it does—then, by the same 
token, the use of the vocal organs will also 
help.—Epiror. 
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Most sentences used would naturally come 
from the readers. ; 

(6) Dreary drills such as writing the same 
word fifty or a hundred times should not be 
introduced. 

(7) Make special lists of words that are 
habitually mispronounced or misspelled and 
devote special attention to them. — 

(8) The “old fashioned” spelling matches 
might safely be re-introduced, 


College High School English. 
SUPT. FREEMAN H. BLOODGOOD, WATERLOO, IOWA. 
The application of the “classical-course” 


senior with the accompanying testimonial 
from the “Dr.,” published in the June 
issue, seems to have been noticed. It is 
high time. It may be hard to take medi- 
cine and remain quiet, but sometimes it 
is wise. Geo. H. Betts of Cornell Col- 
lege, takes it upon himself to respond in 
behalf of the colleges. Mr. Betts is anx- 
ious that the public should know that the 
senior in question attended the public 
schouls in Waterloo. This is correct; but 
the publication of the senior’s application 
reveals as much; hence it is evident that 
Mr, Betts had method in his madness when 
he labeled it for the public. 

But Mr. Betts’ article reveals a fact 
which was farthest from my intent to 
reveal, viz.: that Cornell College is the 
“leading college” in question. Superin- 
tendents are not respecters of colleges nor 
should they be. Far be it from my mind 
to cast reflections on an institution as effi- 
cient as Cornell. My motive in sending 
out the “sample” was not to show that 
college English is a variable quantity, but 
to show that college professors’ testimon- 
ials are unreliable. 

Mr. Betts states that I “slightly mis- 
quoted the doctor’s words.” He means he 
thinks so. The quotations were given ex- 
actly as written. 

We are told that the senior attended 
school in his home town twelve years, and 
that he graduated, and now that he wishes 
to return to the home town to teach, his 
“superintendent basely refuses to father 
him”. 

This would be a good hit if true. The 


facts are, the student graduated here be- 
fore the superintendent who “refused to 
father him” was in charge of the schools, 
and his diploma was signed by a good man 
and great, an alumnus of Cornell. 

But was it base to refuse the senior a 
place on the high school faculty? It might 
be appropriate for Mr. Betts to read an 
essay on cross fertilization, if he still holds 
that we owe it to the young man to pro- 
vide him a chair in English. 

What English was it that the student 
pursued for four years in our high school ? 
Was it not “College Entrance-Requirement 

“nglish” prescribed by the colleges them- 
selves? Does it make pupils efficient in 
English, 

(1) To “put them through” College-En- 
trance-Requirement English embracing the 
dead bones of Milton and Carlyle and Addison? 

(2) To employ college graduates who the 
Ph. D. man says are “broad and thorough,” 
“pains-taking” and “successful,” as teachers 
of English in our high schools? 

(3) To put pupils through rhetorics and 


composition books written by college “profes- 
sors” while the tutors tutor the students. 


If such treatment does not cure the pa- 
tient, who is to blame, the colleges or the 
high schools ? 

Mr. Betts interprets the publication of 
the “sample” as condemning the colleges 
and high schools for poor English work. 
Not so. The reflection is on the Ph. D. 
A. M. man for saying what he does over 
his own signature. He says the senior 
“studied two years in my department and 
I gained an accurate knowledge of his 


scholarship and ability. * * * #* 
* * * and I believe he has the knowl- 
edge and all the qualities which make a 
successful teacher.” 


Mr. Betts asks these questions: 

(1) “Did the college make a mistake in as- 
suming that a graduate of one of our largest 
and best public schools should have a knowl- 
edge of elementary English?” 

Answer: Possibly, yet I believe the boy had 
such knowledge. The college made its mistake 
in permitting the senior to “backslide” in Eng- 
lish through the strenuous system of college 
note-taking. What sort of teaching is that 
which does not discover faulty English and 
correct it especially in the “classical course”? 

(2) “Must the college run a course in Eng- 
lish exactly parallel with that of the public 
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school in order to do what <he public school 
sets up todo * * * *9?” 

Answer: Yes, if the students need it. But 
who “se! it up” to the public schools to do— 
this “Entrance-Requirement English?” If this 
college requirement, forced upon the public 
schools by threats of being “conditioned” with- 
out it, is not taught according to college tastes 
(though the Ph. D. man seems satisfied), then 
should not the college look into the matter be- 
fore “assuming” so much? 

(3) “Would it not be better for the public 
school to do these things and leave the college 
free to expand its energies along lines of study 
which the public schools cannot offer?” 

What “lines,” for instance? The public 
schools should and do teach English but not 
with the intent that a student when entering 
college shall be at once plunged into profound 
philosophy, Greek, Latin and the “inscrutable 
mystery” of miracles, to the extent that he for- 
gets all the English he ever knew. ‘he nebular 
hypothesis is interesting but not so practical 
as letter-writing. 

Mr. Betts insinuates that the publication 
of the “sample” embarrassed the college. 
Very well, it should. When college pro- 
fessors send out such misleading testimon- 
ials, it embarrasses school boards and 
superintendents, Imagine a high school 
graduate returning from college to his 
home town, his diploma under his arm, 
his pocket full of gilt-edge recommenda- 
tions, appearing before a school board as 
an applicant for a position as teacher. He 
thinks he is qualified. He has the “docu- 
ments” to prove it. 

There always will be need of giving at- 
tention to English in all subjects taught 
whether in elementary, secondary or high- 
er schools. Department work as carried 
on in colleges and the larger high schools 
should be so planned that all teachers give 


close attention to English. 


In department work, each teacher is apt 
to look to his own work and consider Eng- 
lish as belonging in another department. 
Poor English, writing and spelling are the 
inevitable results of such a system. Some 
colleges expect pupils to learn all their 


spelling in the grades. But consider how 
meagre the vocabulary of an eighth grade 
pupil compared with what it must be to 
study and write about science and philos- 
ophy. It is every teacher’s business to in- 
sist on good writing, correct spelling, and 
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good English in public school, colleges and 
universities. We shall never reach even 
a pass mark by “assuming”. 

This particular senior is not to blame 
wholly for his poor English; he is a faith. 
ful sincere lad and has worked hard. He 
was neglected and left to drift into care- 
less habits of writing in pursuit of weight- 
ver things which “the public schools can- 
not offer”. 

The following was handed to me a day 
or two ago. It is given just as written: 


“Messrs. Being Graduated just recently from 
College and desiring a good paying position in 
School work thought perhaps you might be able 
to help me. Would be pleased to Examine Cir- 
culars explaining terms and ect. 

Respect.” 





As William Hawley Smith says, “Put 
the grease where the squeak is”. It is 
every educator’s business to keep the Eng- 
lish wagon well oiled. It won’t do to 
“assume” that it has been oiled. Locate 
the squeak, then lubricate. 

The Boy Problem. 

Not long ago, a minister of the advance 
guard in social ideas, who has a parish 
house in one of the most crowded blocks 
of New York, was explaining his work to 
a visitor interested in the boy problem. 

“We have a club-room,” he said, “where 
our older boys and men play pool or bil- 
liards, or have any game of cards they 
like that is not gambling.” 

The visitor, whose religious ideas had 
not been revised since the rigid days of 
her youth, gasped. “You don’t mean that 
you permit those abominations under the 
wing of the church,” she asked—“in the 
shadow of the sanctuary, one might say?” 

“Certainly, madam,” was the answer. 
“We think the devil has had a monopoly 
of these amusements long enough. They 
are harmless in themselves. The saloon 
used them as a bait for drunkenness and 
vice. We use them to tempt boys back to 
morality. You can’t fight a devil who 
offers shelter, light, warmth, and comfort 
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to those who have none, with good advice 
and tracts on a cold street-corner.” 

In this one sentence is the whole com- 
mon-sense gospel of the new movement 
to take a boy as he is, not as he ought to 
be, and to give him what he lacks.”—Alice 
K. Fallows, in The Century. 


A Friday Afternoon Contest.* 

What middle aged American does not 
remember with pleasure the old spelling 
game of “choose up and spell down” which 
used to brighten a half hour of Friday aft- 
ernoon? It appealed to a motive which 
was possibly not the highest and yet a 
wholesome and worthy one, the desire to 
measure strength with one’s fellows and 
to excel in competition. 

The geography class in a country school 
had been over the work in Europe, and 
had reviewed it. One day the teacher said 
they might have a geography contest. 
Leaders were appointed to “choose up,” 
and the rules of the game were explained. 
Any country, city, river, mountain, lake, 
ete., might be named by a pupil on one 
side and the corresponding one on the 
other side must respond with one begin- 
ning with the last letter of the name given. 

The teacher wrote a list of the names 
spoken, (sometimes he had to write very 
rapidly). Ifa pupil did not respond with 
fair promptness he said, “Next,” and a 
point was scored against the side to which 
the delinquent belonged. Anyone who 
repeated a name already given was to be 
counted out and his side lost a point. The 


first round ran: 

Paris, Seine 
Sardinia England 
Aniwerp Denmark 
Po Kronstadt 
Oporto Turin Elbe 
Orleans North Cape Elba. 


But thus far it was little more than a 
word game. Now began the geographical 
feature of the exercise. On the second 
round, each had to state enough about 
the place he named to show that he knew 
what he was talking about, thus: Paris, 


Etna 
Alps 
Sweden 
Nice 


*From Supplementary Lessons in Geography. 
8. Y. Gillan & Co. 
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capital of France, on Seine river. Sardinia, 
an island west of Italy. Antwerp, a city 
in Belgium, on the Scheldt river, ete. 

On the third round the teacher pro- 
nounced at random from the list, the pu- 
pils responding as in the second round. 
Which side won was determined from the 
tally-sheet and announced ; then all want- 
ed to try it again. 

But what were the younger pupils who 
did not study geography doing meanwhile? 
They were listening, looking, eagerly in- 
tent to see which side would beat. And 
wasn’t that a very good way for them to 
spend a half hour? 


**School Supply Crooks.” 

A journal of education of general circu- 
lation and tolerable standing recently said: 
“Put the chart shark and school supply 
crook out of business. Less money squan- 
dered on their worthless goods means more 
for teachers’ wages.” It may be admitted 
that many articles of doubtful value find 
their way into the schoolroom through © 
the importunities of the zealous agent, but 
it has been our experience that by far too 
few of these things are purchased rather 
than too many, and that the school board 
that is the most liberal in its purchases 
of appliances for the schoolroom is also 
the most liberal in the matter of teachers’ 
wages. Only the lazy teacher and penur- 
ious patron wish to keep out of the school- 
room those appliances that, while they cost 


.money, also subject the teacher to some 


exertion to obtain results from them. The 
intelligent school board will be able to 
discriminate between the worthless articles 
and those which have value and which will 
open up new avenues of study and make 
the dull routine of lessons more attractive 
and the acquisition of knowledge easier 
to the mind of the child. 

The best plan for school boards to pur- 
sue is to make their purchases direct of a 
well established and responsible school 
supply house, where the latest apparatus 
is kept in stock, and be sure that they are 
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buying what is practical and desirable. It 
must not be considered, however, that all 
school supply agents are “sharks” to be 
avoided and turned down without con- 
sideration of what they have to offer to 
the educational public. Many boards do 
not learn of ihe latest devices unless 
brought to their notice by these agents, and 
the good sense of our boards can be de- 
pended upon to determine what is of 
value and worth putting into the schools 
and what may not be worth the price 
asked. 

Liberality in the matter of purchase of 
necessary and helpful goods for the school- 
room, does not usually mean so much de- 
ducted from teachers’ wages, but rather a 
liberality in that direction also, with but 
a very slight increase in the rate of taxa- 
tion over its penurious and _ill-provided 
neighboring school district—Rocky Moun- 
tain Educator. 


The Modern Socrates. 
BY W. L, MORRISON, PRINCIPAL TEACHERS’ TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL, MENOMONIE, WIS. 

{Explanation of characters: 

———_————. Means an interruption by the 
teacher. 

eee Means that the teacher is 
out of breath. 

I, means the perpendicular pronoun. 

Query: Might such a teacher give “good 
satisfaction?” Yes; many times, ewcellent.] 

Teacher—“Susie, what is a transitive 
verb?” 

Susie—“A transitive verb is one that 
denotes” — 

Teacher—“You don’t mean denotes, 
Miss Susie, but expresses.” 

Susic—“A transitive” 

Teacher—Louder, Miss Susie, louder. 
Haven't I told you always to speak so as 
to be heard? Now begin again, and let 
every member of the class hear you.” 

Susie—“A trans” 

Teacher—“Stand up straight, Miss 
Susie. Don’t lean on the desk. You must 
remember always to stand up straight, and 
keep your hands and fingers still. Now 
begin again Miss Susie.” 

Susie—“A transitive verb deno” 
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T eacher—“Expresses.” 

Susie—“Expresses” 

T'eacher—“Begin the sentence.” 

Suste—“What sentence ?” 

Teacher—“Why the definition for a 
transitive verb, of course.” 

Susie—“A transitive verb expresses”— 

Teacher—“Is one that expresses.” 

Susie—“What is, teacher?” 

Teacher—“Why, a transitive verb, of 
course. Begin again.” 

Susie—“A transitive verb is one that 
expresses action”’ 

Teacher—“Well, what else does it ex- 
press besides action ?” 

Susie—-“A transitive verb is one that 
expresses action that an object” 

Teacher—“What do you mean by an ob- 
ject, Miss Susie? If you mean grammat- 
ical object, then object is not the word you 
should use. If you mean some object—a 
thing, then I want to tell you, Miss Susie, 
that you are right. Which do you mean? 
You must know, Miss Susie, that a verb, 
to be transitive must express action, in the 
first place, and something, not a grammat- 
ical object, must receive the action. If I 
had any blackboard room I would illus- 
strate it to you; but this board is full, and 
the one in the corner is full, and there 
isn’t room on the side board. I might 
spare that outline in the corner; still, it 
shouldn’t be erased either, for it might be 
needed. And what is written upon the 
side board, is what | shall need this after- 
noon when I give you that talk upon ‘How 
to recite,’ so I shall need that one on the 
side board ; and I shall need what is writ- 
ten on this board, too, in my other talk, 
so I don’t see how I can very well illus- 
trate it to you. I always like to illustrate 
such things when I............ can ; but 
now it seems impossible. But, Miss Susie, 
you see what a transitive verb is, don’t 
you? I have made it as plain as I can, 
haven’t I?” 

Susie—“Yes, ma’am.” 

T eacher—“Charlie, you may tell me also 
what a transitive verb is.” 





— 
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Institute Notes. 
BE 8..F. @ 


Bethesda, Belmont county, is in the hill 
country of southeastern Ohio, and is a 
quaint summer resort; here is a “Chau- 
tauqua” center with a fine pavilion or 
auditorium and several score of cottages; 
also a summer hotel in a beautiful grove 
beside a little lake. A generation ago this 
was a famous camp-meeting center, and 
the grounds are still owned and controlled 
by the Methodist church. A series of lec- 
tures and entertainments extending over 
several weeks is provided every year, and 
these draw large crowds from a wide 
radius. The date of this meeting deter- 
mines that of the teachers’ institute, which 
comes the following week at the same 
place. This fact tends to give the insti- 
tute somewhat the character of a summer 
outing for the teachers, and as there is no 
county superintendent to keep tab on the 
attendance or to whom the teachers are re- 
sponsible, a degree of freedom prevails 
which approaches and sometimes reaches 
complete indifference to the evercises on 
the program. ‘The audiences come and 
go, shifting in accordance with the esti- 
mate in which they hold the different in- 
structors, or lecturers, rather, for the con- 
ditions preclude instruction in the usual 
school sense of the term. While a per- 
former is agitating the atmosphere with 
his vocal organs two-thirds of the institute 
may be enjoying a leisure stroll in the sur- 
rounding grove. 

The organization of the Ohio institutes 
is peculiar. The law provides that each 
teacher shall contribute to a county insti- 
tute fund which is expended under the 
direction of a committee of teachers elect- 
ed by the members of the institute. This 
introduces an element of democracy which 
has its advantages and some drawbacks. 
The teachers thus get the kind of an in- 
stitute that they want, and as a fact, the 
committees thus chosen usually show good 
judgment in determining what shall be 
undertaken. One drawback is the tendency 
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to overload by employing too many in- 
structors, for the Ohio institutes are seldom 
sectioned, and yet it is not unusual to em- 
ploy three or even four instructors. This 
means that each is assigned not more than 
two short periods per day of about thirty 
minutes each. This involves a great waste 
of money paid to instructors for unem- 
ployed time. An institute worker who is 
not able and willing to put in three periods 
daily of forty to fifty minutes each is too 
expensive to be profitable, and one who | 
cannot hold the interest of a class for that 
length of time is lacking in a most essen- 
tia] characteristic of an institute instruc- 
tor. 

No institute which is handled in one 
group has any need for more than two in- 
structors. To employ more is a waste of 
money. 


May and Can.* 

Can denotes power, ability to do some- 
thing. May is used to express permission 
or possibility. 

Use the right word in each of these sen- 
tences: 

(1) The boy said, “The stone is heavy 








but my brother lift it; I try to 
lift it? 
(2) ——— you read German? You —— 


read this poem for me. 

(3) He says we 
but we do it? 

(4) The boy said to his teacher: “Can 
I erase this writing from the board?” She 
answered: “Perhaps you can, you may 
try it and see.” What did the boy prob- 
ably intend to ask? 

(5) 1f you find the house, we 
get lodging there. 

Fill the blanks in No. 3 in four differ- 
ent ways and note the four meanings thus 
expressed: the reading of the sentences 
thus formed will be a good drill exercise in 
emphasis and inflection. 





catch the borse, 











*From Gillan’s Language Lessons, Copy- 


righted. 
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The Dissecting Method in Reading. 

Unless the pupil is frequently challenged 
with the question, “What does this mean ?” 
the reading lesson is likely to degenerate 
into a mere word-calling exercise. A rea- 
sonably definite interpretation of the 
though in the child’s own expression ought 
to be expected; but hypercritical distinc- 
tions, and extended discussion of all possi- 
ble shades of meaning are to be avoided. 
The teacher-who makes a hobby of “thor- 
ough, critical work” in the reading class 
may cultivate in the child an aversion to 
the reading lesson. A writer in the Pop- 
ular Educator some time ago took off the 
dissecting method in the following bur- 
lesque which shows how easily some good 
things may be over-done: 

Voice-culture, elocution, diacritical 
marks, spelling, the information lesson, 
language work, may absorb the interest 
and destroy the object of the reading les- 
son. 

The class toes the line, and spells around 
two or three times. 
according to some voice-culture specialist ; 
it studies the dots and lines that help our 
inadequate alphabet to show its power. 
The dry facts of the lesson are then rat- 
tled. ach metaphor and other rhetor- 
ical figure is made to sprawl on all fours 
in the most approved style of “language 
work.” ‘The rainbows and sunsets as well 
as the mountain peaks and ocean tempests 
of literature are analyzed and shown to 
be, after all, plain, sizable facts. A pupil 
reads: 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 


She had three lilies in her hand 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Who wrote it? What page is it on? 
What is the number of the lesson? Where 
did the author live? Ishedead? Why is 
heaven begun with a capital? What is a 
damozel? How far out from the gold 
bar was she? Was it really gold? 


(“The author lied then,” thinks the little 
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Then it ohs and ahs. 


girl.) Is water deeper at night than in 
daytime? (Explained as probably refer. 
able to the tides.) How deep must her 
eyes have been? Show us on this ruler, 
How many lilies in her hand? How many 
stars in her hair? Spell blessed; depth, 
Where did she get the lilies? Were they 
really stars? Mark the vowels in dam- 
ozel. 

The boy marks at least the first sylla- 
ble correctly. Somehow it is familiar and 
he connects it with the reading class. 


Fun With a Compound Pulley. 


With an expense not to exceed three 
cents for a half dozen screw hooks, any 
boy or girl may make a compound pulley 
that will be a source of delight and in- 
struction. The lessons of how a large 
weight may be raised by a small power, 
and of how much further the power has 
to move than the weight does, will be 
easily learned by scores of amusing exper- 
ments. 

















First study the drawing carefully. This 
describes the device very well, except that 
the ends of the frames into which the 
screw hooks are fastened should be thick 
blocks instead of thin bits of board. 

Take one large spool and one small one, 
saw out the middle and fasten the ends 02 
a spindle that fits tight; take two strips 
of wood nine inches long and from one # 
two inches wide, and bore holes the si# 
of the spindle, three inches from each ent. 
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Next, fit two blocks as wide as the strips, 
two inches long, and very little thicker 
than the spool or wheel. Fit the spindles 
in the holes, put the end blocks in place 
and fasten them with glue or screws or 
nails. Put a screw hook in each end. This 
completes one section. Make another sec- 
tion just like this, and put in your heavy 
wrapping cord. 

Afterwards a pulley with six or even 
eight wheels may be made and their work- 
ing compared.—Holiday Magazine. 


Developing the Alphabet. 

NELLIE STUART RUSSELL, WOODHULL, ILL. 

Apropos of the subject of development, 
of which the modern teacher hears and 
reads so much, I wish to tell about an 
Trish schoolmaster of long ago, who at- 
tempted to develop the alphabet from his 
one pupil in the beginning class. 

Johnny’s sister had told him some of 
the letters at home. He knew the first 
and the last, the crooked S, the crossed X 
and a few others, so the master commenced 
with B. 

“What is it that makes the honey, John- 

ny! 929 

“The waps, sur.” 

“No, what was it stung brother Jim on 
the nose last Saturday ?” 

“A bumbleby, sur.” 

“Well, what is this letter then?” 

“T don’t know, sur.” 

“What is it makes the honey and stung 
Jim?” 

“The waps and the bumbleby, sur.” 

C.—“What does your mother do with 
her eye?” 

“She shquints, sur.” 

“No, what do the ships sail on ?” 

“Jim and me sails ’em on old Junkety’s 
pond.” 

Johnny knows D, E and F, so the mas- 
ter tries G. 

“What does your father say when he 
wants his horse to turn?” 

“Git around there, you ugly baste.” 
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The master can not think of any ques- 
tion that will develop. H so he tries I. 

“What does your mother see wines 

“Grandmother’s shpecs, sur.” 

“No, no, Johnny. What is it I have on 
each side of my nose?” 

“ A wart on one side and a pimple on 
the other, sur.” 

K. —“What does your mother ane the 
door with?” 

“A sthick and a sthring and a lucky 
stone tied till’ut.” 

O.—“What did you say when you cut 
your finger yesterday ?” 

“I dursent tell ye sur, you’d lick me.” 

P.— “What grows in the garden in 
pods ?” 

“Sthring banes, sur, the beauties !” 

T.—What does your father drink with 
his supper?” 

“Whishky and wather, with a bit of 
sugar to swatin’ it up.” 

At U the master cries in ungrammatical 
despair. 

“Who are you saying your letters to?” 

“Why to Masther McGannis, to be sure. 
Don’t yez aven know your own name?” 

The time had not yet come when the 
alphabet could be “developed”, and poor 
Mr. McGinnis was born a century too 
soon. 


Questions On Common Things. 

Ten minutes a day spent in wisely di- 
rected conversation growing out of ques- 
tions like the following may be made very 
profitable. To impart practical informa- 
tion is not the primary purpose of such 
exercises. The knowledge acquired is an 
incidental clear gain. The chief pedagog- 
ic end is to stimulate thought and obser- 
vation and to train the children in the 
expression of thought. The problems in 
numbers 6, 7, 8, 9 and 13 presented by 
a skillful teacher may give rise to as vig- 
orous and wholesome thinking as any 
mathematical problems. 

Accurate seeing and saying result from 
and in turn result in accurate thinking. 
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Some of the questions in this list are 
‘suitable for the little ones; others are 
meaty enough for the class in physics: 


(1) What is the difference between a street 
and an alley? 

(2) What is a furrow? A harrow? 

(3) What are brooms made of? 

(4) What are these parts of a wagon and 
how many of each does a wagon have: Hub, 
axle, tire, spoke, bolster, felly? 

(5) What are these parts of a horse’s har- 
ness: Hames, tug, reins, bit, crupper, collar, 
bridle, halter, breeching, thill-strap? 

(6) Why are the front wheels of a wagon 
made lower than the hind wheels? 

(7) What is meant by setting a tire? 

(8) The tire of a wheel protects the wooden 
from wearing away. What other use has 
it? 

(9) Would elastic rubber made a good tug? 

(10) What are these parts of a plow: Beam, 
share, coulter, clevis, mold-board? 

(11) What are these parts of a boat: 
keel, rudder, mast, prow, stern? 

(12) What is a bellows? An anvil? A 

- forge? 

(13) A bellows was placed in the stern of 
‘a boat with the nozzle pointing forward. In 
‘front of it a sail was stretched at right angles 
%o the keel. In the stern of another boat a 
‘bellows was also placed, but with the noozle 
pointing backward and downward at such an 
angle as to make the air current strike the wa- 
ter surface. Both bellows were blown. What 
result would you expect? 

(14) What are these parts of a house: Roof, 
rafters, studding, joists, sills, lath, door, ceil- 
ing, threshold? 

(15) What is the difference between a base- 
ment and a cellar? 

(16)in building a house, what part of the 
work is done by a mason? A carpenter? A 
plumber? A painter? 


Sail, 





A Drill Exercise On Possessives. 
Write these words, filling out the blank 
spaee in each line with the proper form of 
word : 
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Thomas Thompson, Schoo! mastei.* 
BY LAWTER WHITTEC, 


CHAPTER III. 

It was several weeks after his converga- 
tion with Archie Wallace that events hap- 
pened which gave to the old Scotchman’s 
terse advice an appearance of inspiration. 
To understand these events something of 
the character of the Sand Point schools 
must be known. 

For ten years Alonzo Holmes had been 
director of the school board, and in spite 
of the fact that some of the principals had 
been skillful teachers and managers, his 
spirit and his ideals prevailed throughout. 
As he said, he had not sought the office, 
but as long as he was director he proposed 
to see that the schools were run according 
to “business” methods. At the beginning 
of school he would go to the various rooms 
and make a few remarks. He did not want 
any “foolishness” this year, and any pupils 
who committed a breach of the peace 
would deal with him, the rules were tacked 
on each door and those rules were to be 
obeyed. 

This speech was generally sufficient; not 
only did the children personally have a 
wholesome fear of Alonzo Holmes, but 
their parents did also; for many a man 
could stand up and say, “I displeased 
Alonzo Holmes and I suffered for it; twen- 
ty-six working days per month at $1.% 


‘a day will keep a family, but nine working 


days at $1.75 a day is starvation.” Many 
a man who was laid off from work fancied 
he could trace it to the director of district 
No. 1; but, of course, no one could prove 
it, and so most of the laboring people of 
Sand Point were diligent in urging their 
children to obey the law. 

Another element of the director’s policy 
was to have everything “in writing.” Daily 
records of each pupil’s recitations were 
kept, and on Friday night were displayed 
on immense blackboards, which filled the 
walls of the upper and lower halls; these 
weekly records of studies and attendance 


*Begun in October. 
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were brought up into monthly averages, 
and the name of the teacher whose record 
of aitendance and punctuality was the 
highest was reported to Alonzo Holmes by 
ihe principal. Not infrequently percents 
were carried out to the sixth decimal place. 
At the end of each term records expressed 
in percents and even in fractions of per- 
conts were sent to all the parents; and so 
eflicient was the system that most of the 
teac] ers thought of or cared for little else. 

Under the influence of this system the 
best teaching grew mechanical and the 
finer elements of the lives of both teacher 
and taught were swallowed up in a mael- 
strom of figures. There was little face to 
face acquaintance between parent and 
teacher, and almost no home or school 
visiting ; what was done, the recorc showed 
and that ended it. 

One day Wallace looke? over his little 
granidaughter’s card and said: “You've 
deen Gein’ well, my child, well, but these 
figures are pretty cold. Do ye rind when 
you were at yer Auntie’s in Detroit, seein’ 
the vig wagons that come flyin’ up when 
a man has fallen out of a window or has 
been run over by tlc cars? What do ye 
ea}l them” 

“They are ambulances, grandpa,” said 
the child, 

“Am)ulances—yes that’s it” said he. 
“Well this card is fifteen weeks old, and it 
looks to me like sendin’ a hurry call for 
«ne of the ambulances after the man has 
been | uried.” 

On November of the preceding year, 
Anna, the little daughter of John Gilmore, 
the yard foreman, had died. In December 
came her term repoit with the following 
legends: “A red star indicates that your 
child Las not done well in the following” : 
{Anna was red-starred in arithmetic, geo- 
graphy and spelling). “Unexcused ab- 
sences need the immediate explanation of 
the parent.” (Against Anna there were 
twenty unexcused absences). ilmcre 
crumpled the card in his hand, “My God, 
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this is cruelty; don’t they know my little 
girl is dead, dead ?” 

But the system went on in its deaden- 
ing perfection, and these little cards in 
their manila envelopes, capable when used 
with judgment, of assisting the teacher 
much, became walls of stone and gates of 
brass—within, the teacher; without, the 
people. 

The effect of this policy on the school 
was that there was a feverish interest in 
standings, but almost no love for knowl- 
edge. Words were memorized, recited, 
marked—and forgotten. The bad influence 
was not so outwardly evident in the lower 
rooms, but in the two higher rooms was 
the spectacle of pupils striving for that 
which they inwardly despised—the mark. 
The higher room had no literary society, 
the library books were almost unread, and 
the interest in recitations went to the 
recording of the mark and then ceased. 
Tntellectually the school was to a super- 
ficial observer fair to look upon, but in- 
wardly it was a whited sepulcher, full of 
uncleanness. 

Thomas Thompson was deceived by this 
apparent interest in knowledge and to the 
weakness of the school he added the weak- 
ness of his own enthusiasm. 

There are two kinds of enthusiasm in 
teaching; one delights in getting over 
ground, the other, in seeing mind and 


-soul growth in the child. The real teacher 


is like a real gardener; the gardener takes 
no particular pleasure in pouring on water 
or digging up weeds, but his delight is in 
seeing things grow. So the teacher de- 
lights not in “presenting” knowledge, but 
in seeing minds grow. Thompson mistook 
his getting over ground for real progress, 
a mistake that is not uncommon with 
those who seem to have ample knowledge, 
but little sympathy with humble intellec- 
tual effort. He saw the end he wished 
to reach, but held too lightly the way of 
reaching it. My sorrow, not yours, is what 
chastens me; my effort, not yours, 
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strengthens me. Angels may attend our 
steps, but before heaven is reached our 
feet must bleed. In most things Thompson 
knew more than he needed to teach; in- 
deed, he was in love with knowledge, but 
as he afterward confessed, too proud to 
teach. 

Knowledge often begets a coldness to 
the efforts of those low in the intellectual 
scale, and while the instructor on the 
mountain top is genuflecting to the deity 
of abstraction, the children may be crying 
for bread in the sunless valley. 


The young principal was a lover of 


studies, of bookish things, of complete ex- 
planations, of “exhaustive” topics, and 
“logical” outlines; he was a quick thinker 
and a ready talker; he often did all the 
reciting, and mistook the dazed acquies- 
cence of his pupils for intelligent under- 
standing: he ransacked authorities for new 
problems, new views and more recondite 
explanations; he forgot that in years, he 
was far ahead of his pupils, their possible 
interests or understandings; he forgot that 
when a lad he had planned to run away 
from home because he “hated” school, hat- 
ed it solely because he did not understand 
the things taught; all these things were 
forgotten, the pupils recited, the mark 
was given; the prize of the high calling 
was the weekly records and they were false- 
ly good. 

One day Lizzie McAllister, the brightest 
pupil of them all, had not recited well and 
she was detained to perfect the work. 
_ Nothing seemed clear, and finally the child 
put her head on the desk and sobbed: “I 
am so tired; I try hard to understand, but 
I don’t know anything about anything. 
You gave me a perfect mark to-day in 
geography, but it’s all unreal, and I have- 
n’t the heart to try any longer.” 


Piece by piece he drew from the young 
girl the story of her intellectual life—a 
memorization, largely of blind, humanless, 
interestless scraps of language. Most of 
the children were worse off than she, and 
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had settled down into a dull, determined 
fight for-the necessary passing marks, 


Thompson began to see it all—too much 
explanation, too much elaborating, too 
many exercises, too many problems, too 
much progress, too little real joy of under- 
standing, too little real joy of mastership. 
Of course he did not comprehend it all, 
he only began to see that he was at Sand 
Point not to teach merely, but to put new 
ideals into his own life and into the lives of 
his pupils. 

Surely Archibald was right! He had 
got hold of the wrong end; he was delug- 
ing from without; the pupil must grow 
from within, and the law of that growth 
must be understanding. He walked home 
with Lizzie that night, and said to Mr. 
McAllister, whom he met at he gate: “I 
kept Lizzie after school to teach me a les- 
son.” 

When thinking deeply of anything, 
Thompson always found a relief in a mo- 
ment’s talk with Archie Wallace, so he 
walked around that way on his way home. 
He found the old Scotchman sawing wood. 
“Let me have a hand at that saw,” said 
Thompson, and fairly poured the sawdust 
off in a stream; but before he was through 
the knotty maple stick he was glad to rest. 
“Sawin’ wood’s like teachin’ school, Mas- 
ter Schoolmaster,” said the Scotchman; 
“vyou’ve got to slow up a bit if your goin’ 
to kep at it, an’ it‘s even more so with 
children ; they'll deceive you into thinkin’ 
they’re gettin’ all we give ’em, but it ain’t 
so, Master Schoolmaster, especially if it’s 
out of some book or other like the spellin’ 
book or the Bible, so we’ve got to go gentle 
and constant-like. Why, I tried to make 
my grandchild see in five minutes the 
meaning in one of Paul’s sayings that took 
me forty years to get. Yes, sir, Mr. School- 
master, constant-like and gentle.” 

Thomas Thompson went home that 


night with a feeling toward teaching that 
he had never had before. 
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Lessons in Reading. IY. 
BY S, Y. G. 

In primary grades, the chief matter of 
importance is the training of the eye to 
recognize words. These words are not 
new to the child so far as their meaning 
is concerned, and they are familiar to his 
ear and voice; but they are new to eye 
and hand. He must learn how to know 
them at sight, also to write them. This 
process of word mastery is largely mechan- 
ical, and properly so. The child is learn- 
ing to read. By and by he will read to 
learn. 

About the time he has read through the 
Second Reader (of a five-book series) the 
pupil, if he has been well taught, has mas- 
tered the mechanics of reading through a 
vocabulary as wide as that which he uses, 
which is to say that when he enters the 
Third Reader grade he can read and write 
such words as he speaks and understands. 

But now the child must enlarge and en- 
rich his vocabulary beyond that which he 


uses in every-day speech. To this end he 


is furnished in his reading lessons with 
matter which contains some words not yet 
in his spoken vocabulary. He must learn 
the meaning of these words—must add 
them to all four of his vocabularies, that 
of eye, ear, voice and hand. The leading 


purpose of the work in this middle or 
Third Reader grade, the important 
thing to which the chief effort of teaching 
is to be directed, is the mastery of new 
words, words that are new to ear and 
voice as well as to eye and hand. 

But in the upper grades, Fourth and 
Fifth Readers, and in literary reading in 
the high school, a new kind of work be- 
comes prominent. The chief end is no 
longer eye training, nor learning the mean- 
ing of words, but literary interpretation 
or thought analysis. The aim of the 
teacher now is to lead the student to un- 
derstand and enjoy standard literature. 
Up to this point the reading matter hag 
been chiefly that which was prepared for 
children, and many of the lessons were 
Prepared expressly for the particular series 
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of readers in which they are found, that 
is, in view of all that had gone before. But 
in the last two books of a five-book series 
litearture is introduced that was not writ- 
ten for that particular reading book, nor 
for this or that grade, nor for children at 
all, but for adults. This is a big step for 
the learner to take, and this difficult step 
is found also in series that contain six, 
seven or more books. It only comes a lit- 
tle later; but it comes whenever the child 
passes from juvenile literature to that 
which was written without a thought on 
the part of the author of the maturity or 
immaturity of the reader. To make a 
gradual and imperceptible transition from 
juvenile to standard literature is practical. 
ly impossible. The step may be shortened 
somewhat or made less abrupt (1) by a 
wise selection of material, and (2) by 
judicious and skillful teaching. What 
kind of selections should be used, and 
some practical illustrations of the kind of 
teaching required at this stage will be the 
subject of the next article. 


Odds and Ends. 

Have any of the parents visited your 
school yet? If not, there is no reason 
why you should assume that they are not 
interested, or that they do not appreciate 
your work. It may be that their absence 
is a silent compliment to you. They may 
feel so sure that things are running right 
that they do not come. Ara you sure 
your self-consciousness is so well under 
control that you can do good work in the 
presence of visitors? 

* * * 

Can the pupils who have been in school 
two years spell the names of the days, 
months and seasons? Can you? Check 
all that are wrong in this list: 


Spring, Easter Sunday, 
Thanks-giving-day, Summer, 

autumn, Newyears day, 
New-year’s day, Thanksgiving day, 
Autumn, Good-Friday, 

New Year’s Day, ood Friday, 
Thanks Giving, fourth of July. 


Are all the pupils who have been in 
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school eight years able to write a business 
letter in an approved form as to arrange- 
ment and punctuation? We have “docu- 
mentary evidence” on file to show that 
some graduates of state normal schools and 
universities cannot do this, but it should 
be learned in the grammar. school grade. 
a 3 % 

That little fellow goes to sleep, does he? 
Then, lay him down in a comfortable posi- 
tion and let him sleep; when he wakes 
meet him cheerfully and don’t make him 
feel that he has done anything wrong, for 
he has not. The nap was what he needed ; 
he was well behaved while he slept and will 
behave better for having slept. 


In all well managed schools the pupils 
whisper. This is true, however heretical 
it may sound to the martinet. Don’t 
wear your life out trying to suppress whis- 
pering. Control it, regulate it. There are 
twokinds of quiet schools; there is the quiet 
of the cemetery and the quiet of earnest 
work. The latter is not inconsistent with 
reasonable freedom. ‘There are two kinds 
of noisy schools; there is the noise of 
work and the noise of confusion. The 
former is not inconsistent with good or- 
der. 

Do the children spit on their slates? 
They do not know any better. Train them 
to feel that such a habit is untidy. You 
can have the schools supplied with sponges 
at a cost of about five cents apiece. Ap- 
point a pupil to wet the sponges each 
morning. Then have at hand one or two 
bottles, in the cork of which is a gimlet 
hole, through which a few drops of water 
may be dropped on each slate occasicnally. 
But abolish slates if you can and use paper. 

Except in cases of urgent necessity, 
don’t write notes to parents concerning 
their children’s shortcomings. In such 
cases cold “black on white” is sure to be 
misinterpreted. See the parent. But 
first ask the offender if he thinks his fath- 


er or mother would approve his conduct 
if they knew of it. Get the boy to take 
the parent into his calculations and you 
may thus change his point of view. 
tk tk a 

Is there in or near your schoolroom any 
convenience for pupils to wash their 
hands? A ’country school? Well, why 
not? Isthere not a greater necessity since 
all take their lunch to school? A basin, 
a cake of soup, a towel—not an expensive 
outfit: but think of the habits of cleanli- 
ness which may be inculeated with such an 
“apparatus.” You can get along without 
physiological charts, wall maps, even a 
globe, desirakic as they all are, but as to 
the necessaru apparatus, make life (official 
life) a burden to vour board, by polite per- 
sistence and constant reminder, until they 
furnish the appliances for comfort and 
cleanliness. 





Some Causes of Poor Teaching of English 
Grammar. 
PRINCIPAL CHESTER W. SMITH, KILBOURN, WIS. 

The author of a popular text in geom- 
etry said to me last month: “The study of 
grammar has no superior, when rightly 
pursued, in developing the reasoning fac- 
ulty.” 

Why then is that eternal jewel, the mind, 
so often dimmed, not developed in study- 
ing grammar? The cause has been 
charged to the text-books and may be 
brought under two heads: 

First the avalanche of words about it, 
buries the essential 1t beyond the intellec- 
tual grasp of the ordinary teacher, to say 
nothing of the somewhat shorter mental 
reach of the pupils. 

Page after page of history, illustration 
and explanation, inductive processes like 
the wound-up book agent who can not 
state the price until his talking machine 
has run down, are interesting to the— 
school board that adopts the books! But 
they handicap the good teacher and con- 
found the poor one. A text-book in any 
branch is valuable, first of all, in.stating 
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knowledge definitely, without regard to 
methods of teaching. F 

Knowledge consists of an intelligent 
mastery of the terms used in a subject 
and the relations of those terms. The test 
of the mastery of a term is in its defini- 
tion. Reasoning in grammar should be 
based upon the definitions, just as reason- 
ing in geometry is so based. 

In geometry the pupil is not allowed 
to determine whether a certain triangle is 
a right triangle, by comparing it with a 
dozen examples or instances mis-called 
“tests.” He has but onetest that is final,the 
definition. But in grammar so much space 
is taken up with the inductive process of 
elaborating a definition that there seems 
to be no idea of the need to apply the defi- 
nition by deduction. If the pupil learns 
to say the term noun by comparing certain 
words with instances given in the text, 
and not by its relation or real meaning 
as stated in its definition, he is not in 
possession of the knowledge sought. Here 
are four “tests” for a noun as given in a 
popular text: 


(1) The subject of a sentence. 
(2) The object of a verb. 

(3) Modified by an adjective. 
(4) Object of a preposition. 


Not one of these -is a test of the noun, 
for in not one is the definition stated. Pro- 
nouns, according to this author’s tests, are 
nouns. There is but one legal-tender test 
for a noun and that is the definition. 

Text-books, that fill most of their space 
in illustrating and elaborating a definition 
and then do not apply it are like a boy’s 
empty pocketbook which cost all the money 
he had. The more it costs the emptier it 
seems, 

Some popular text-books in English 
grammar not only ignore the common laws 
of logic by neglecting the use of definitions 
but they give some loose and incomplete 
definitions incapable of being applied. 
This is a grave charge and should not be 
made if not susceptible of proof. But 
what about the following ? 

The subject of a sentence is the part 
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which represents that of which something 
is said. 

If that statement means anything to 
the pupil, in such a sentence as, “J saw 
John eating apples,” it means the object. is 
the subject. But, of course, the definition 
is ignored and the child climbs up another 
way, usually the mechanical stairway, or 
takes the elevator. . 

Here is another with a great pitfall, yet 
some recently published texts leave this 
gap wide open: 

A collective noun is one that in the stn- 
gular number is used as the name of a col- 
lection of things. 'The idea of the author 
is, of course, correct, but since every text 
found with this singular number proviso 
fails to give examples of plural collective 
nouns, the error is taught that all collec- 
tive nouns are singular. 

One author, much advertised, fills up 
the old pitfall, but makes a more danger- 
ous hole, as follows: A collective noun 
names a collection of single things. Of 
course most plural nouns name collections 
of single things, though not collective 
nouns. 

Tt makes an old institute conductor mar- 
vel at the inexperience that would give the 
following definition for a transitive verb, 
and yet have the temerity to publish a 
grammar: 

A transitive verb is one that has an ob- 
ject. A passive verb does not have an ob- 
ject, though it is always transitive, and 
since all the illustrative sentences with 
this half definition are in the active voice, 
pupils and teachers who use these texts 
learn to call passive verbs intransitive, and 
never grasp the real significance of the 
transitive verb. 

The foregoing points are among the es- 
sentials and are not questions of dispute 
among grammarians. J do not make the 
charge, of ignorance of what is true, 
against authors of grammars, but. their 
ways of stating truth have led and are 
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leading both teachers and pupils away 
from a correct knowledge of. grammar. 


[On request of the editor, Mr. Smith 
submits the following as a working defini- 
tions of the terms mentioned above as de- 
fined by text-books in a faulty manner :] 


(1) A noun is a word used as the name by 
which a person or thing is called. 

(2) The subject of a sentence is the noun or 
substantive which has action or being asserted 
of it by the predicate verb, 

(3) A collectice noun is a word used as the 
name of a group of individuals of the same 
kind, regarded as a unit, and may be either 
singular or plural in meaning, 

(4) A transitive verb is one that expresses 
an act which is received by some person or 
thing named or represented in the sentence. 


Names ef Steamships. 

Did you ever think of ocean steamships 
as having family names? They have, each 
with its distinguishing mark, either some 
peculiar termination or some geographical 
basis of selection. Just now there is great 
interest in Boston harbor in the fact that 
the four biggest ships of the Dominion line 
one of which was visited by hundreds of 
teachers during N. E. A convention week, 
are all changing their names because they 
have been adopted into a new family. The 
vessels of this line have all been named 
either from some city or province of the 
Dominion of Canada or from some desig- 
nation peculiar to New England. Now, 
however, as they are about to be trans- 
ferred to the White Star fleet, the Com- 
monwealth becomes the Canopic, the New 
England the Romanic, the Mayflower, 
which so lately brought over the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, of London, the 
Cretic. They all therefore will henceforth 
have the familiar “ic” in which the names 
of White Star liners terminate. Other 
lines on the ocean have each its own sys- 
tem of nomenclature. Thus the Atlantic 
Transport company, since it was started 
in Baltimore, named its first vessel the 
Maryland, and since then the name 
of every ship has begun’ with 
an “M,” as Minnehaha, Minneapolis, Min- 
netonka. The fifty or more serviceable 


vessels of the Leyland line which. are q 
familiar sight on the Atlantic all end ing 
final “an” or “ian ;” the Canadian, Devon. 
ian, Winnifredian, Californian, being ex. 
amples of the one class; the Jamaican and 
Texan the other. So closely are these sys. 
tems of nomenclature being followed out 
of late years that within two months the 
Leyland line has renamed two of its craft, 
the Pinemore and the Chicago, changing 
them to the Oxonian and the Etonian in 
order that they might bear the family 
“strawberry mark.” The Cunard liners 
are all recognizable by the termination 
“ja,” and the vessels of the Red Star line 
which has been lately combined with the 
White Star, American, Dominion and 
Leyland, to form the International 
Mercantile Marine company, sail under 
names ending in “land,” as the Noorland, 
Westernland, Finland and Kroonland. 
Again the American line vessels always 
show the name of some suburb of London 
or Philadelphia——School Journal. 


Things ‘‘ Beautiful” — An Overworked 
Adjective. 

The Biblical associations of “the Gate 
Beautiful” make the name one that calls 
up inspiring thoughts. A good many peo 
ple seem to think that the effect depends 
upon the mere inversion of the usual order 
of noun and adjective and that they 
can work the spell by using a purely me 
chanical recipe. Such phrases as “the 
house beautiful” and “the life beautiful” 
are constantly used in the most trivial con- 
nection by those whose nerves are proof 
against the grating of the inappropriate. 

Most of these terms are used as titles 
for periodicals or for articles describing 
fabrics, window glass, dinner tables, and 
the like. The “Gate Beautiful” is the en- 
trance to discourse upon the principles of 
wallpaper design or the desuetude of the 
Brussels carpet; the “Ifouse Beautiful’ 
thrills one with information on the us 
and abuse of cretonnes and candles. 

Just now the overworked epithet is sub- 
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jected to such abuse as will probably cause 
its ultimate rescue. “The hotel beautiful” 
figures in the florid advertisements of a 
health resort. A certain city not far from 
New York has a band of eager souls de- 
voted to the cause of the “block beautiful.” 
“In with the ash-cans,” “Away with the 
banana peeling,” “Out with the flower- 
box,” “On with the front lawn,” are among 
the mottoes of the noble army pledged to 
the cause of the “block beautiful.” It is 
a worthy cause, no doubt; but when it 
adopts that foreign and archaic phrase, 
originally associated in our minds with 


the sad beauty of the east in the days of 


Christ’s ministry, it renders itself ridicu- 
lous, and puts the finishing touch of folly 
upon the “beautiful” titles which have of- 
fended the tastes of many, for some time 
past.—-Munsey’s Magazine. 
Questions for Primary Pupils. 

(1) Write the name of the young of 

the following: 


dog, cow, cat, 

duck, bear, elephant, 
goat, owl, horse, 
sheep, hog, deer, 

lion, goose, eagle. 
whale, swan, pigeon, 


(2) What kind of meat is ory, ? Veal? 
Beef? Ham? Mutton? Steak? Bacon? 
Venison? Sausage? Whatislard? Tal- 
low? Rutter? Cottolene? 

(3) Use the words in the above lists for 
a spelling lesson. 


Our schools both country and city, have 
been neglecting the common branches in 
late years. The old time schools secured 
in many cases excellent results in spelling, 
mental arithmetic, technical grammar, and 
a few other subjects; but in the flood of 
new subjects that swept over us not long 
since all the old landmarks were submerg- 
ed. Then to make matters worse, the cry 
for an “easy pedagogy” went up from all 
the reformers. One thing that we need in 
our schools to-day, is some of the old-time 
thoroughness in some of the old-time 
branches.—Supt C. P. Cary. 


School Histories and International Ani- 
mosities. 


Samual Plimsoll, M. P., has been look- 

ing into the causes of the “unjust dislike 
that Americans. have for the mother coun- 
try.” “Wein England,” he says, “have no 
such feeling toward America. , 
I believe the prejudice starts with “chil- 
dren, and is taught to them from school 
histories that misstate facts; and in these 
histories I think the remedy lies.” 

Mr. Plimsoll, in this belief, examined 
the school histories in use in England; 
and his report, issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education, is obtainable. In 
thirty-four of the English text-books ex- 
amined he finds not the slightest unkind 
allusion to the United States. Of Amer- 
ican histories, however, he says: “I have 
been told, and believe, that many of them 
are unfair, that they foster a wrong feel- 
ing toward the mother country.” 

Are school histories in this country so 
unfair as he alleges? so liable to rouse in 
the children that “wrong feeling” which 
undeniably does exist? For every Amer- 
ican boy, at some time, from some source, 
acquires a vigorous hatred for “redcoats” 
and British—a hatred that later years sel- 
dom entirely eradicate. Is the cause of 
this to be found in the school-books? and, 
if so, is it an evil inherent in the presenta- 
tion of the facts, or a mere accident, to be 
avoided by moderation and discrimina- 
tion? 

Before considering what the text-books 
really say, we should note that there are, 
in our relation to England, elements 
which, to a young and emotional reader, 
might cause a book really very moderate to 
inspire patriotism most intolerantly ag- 
gressive. 

In Mr. Plimsoll’s extracts from English 


books occur the following sentences: 

The government sent out soldiers to force the 
Americans to pay taxes, 

The chief causes . . are to be sought 
in the high notions of prerogative held by 
George III, in his infatuated and stubborn self- 
will, and in the equally absurd self-conceit of 
his English subjects. 

“Taxation without representation is tyranny” 
became the watchword of the brave patriots 
who were to fight in America for the self-same 
rights that Englishmen of old had wrung from 
the tyrant John, the haughty Edward, and the 
reluctant Charles I. 

The ministers, who had not yet learned wis- 
dom, placed new taxes on tea. 

It pleases us to read such statements in 


English books, and undoubtedly the Eng- 
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lish boy who reads them is impressed with 
the unpleasant fact that his ancestors 
were unwise and unjust. But these same 
statements would rouse in an American 
boy'a keen resentment. They tell of op- 
pression and injustice exercised upon his 
ancestors by the English. He is the one 
that is hurt—it is hardest for him to for- 
give. Human nature, especially juvenile 
human nature, makes the reader alert in 
sympathy for the under dog, especially 
when, as in this case, the under dog is his 
dog. It is, in other words, easier for the 
English boys to read forgivingly of the 
resentment and rebellion of the colonists 
—provoked by English injustice—than it 
is for American boys to read, without 
symptoms of sympathetic resentment, of 
the injustice that provoked it. A sen- 
tence that in an English book evinces, by 
frank confession of an injustice, the best 
of feeling toward America, might, in an 
American book, by pointing out that very 
injustice, inspire hostility to England. 
The American historian, then, must be 
fairer to the English than they need to be 
to themselves. He must allow for the 
instinctive prejudices of his readers. 

The writer of this paper has examined 
carefully ten histories in common use in 
American schools. He has read, more or 
less carefully, many more. He began his 
examination with the impression that the 
books were prejudiced and unfair; he 
ended it feeling that, while prejudice was 
roused, it was not roused by intentional 
unfairness or misstatement. 

One may, indeed, well dismiss, from the 
- first, the charge of misstatement. Few 
histories misstate, and those that do are 
not those most in vogue. True, most err 
on minor points; few, however, err with 
the direct end or result of misrepresenting 
the attitude of England to America. The 
per cent. of real misstatement is so small 
as to be ignored. 

There is more injustice of omission. 
The employment of Indians by the British 
is described, sometimes in very strong 
terms; but there is little or no mention of 
the employment of Indians by the Ameri- 
cans, or of outrages committed by Amer- 
ican troops. In dealing with the war of 
1812 much is made of the massacre of 
the River Raisin, little of the American 
“atrocities” which provoked this. _And 
there is a general failure to call attention 
to the fact that only a part of the English 
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people sympathized with King and Pay. 
liament in their oppressive measures, or 
that the government could even claim, in 
the expenses of the French and Indian 
wars, some warrant for their taxation of 
the protected colonists. Of such omis 
sions Mr. Plimsoll may justly complain, 
But he should, none the less, note that not 
many books can be charged with’ such 
omissions. He should note, in one book, 
this passage: 

It must not be supposed that these severe 
and unreasonable acts passed Parliament with 
out strong and vigorous opposition. The King 
and his Prime Minister had a majority of Par. 
liament in favor of their extreme measures of 
opposition to the colonies; but, with only two 
or three exceptions, all the eminent and shin- 
ing lights of the country, under the leadership 
of Edmund Burke, were strongly apposed to 
these unjust measures of the Government, and 
persistently advocated the righis of the col- 
onies, 

And, in another, this, which no les 
places blame where it belongs: 

George III, a narrow-minded and obstinate 
young king, was now on the throne of Great 
Britain, He hated Pitt, the friend of America, 
and his ruling purpose was to exalt kingly av 
thority at the expense of all popular rights, 

By emphasizing this point, that the op 
pression was the work of the King and 
one party, not of the whole people, a great 
deal of the ill-feeling may be prevented, 
or rather diverted to its proper object. 
And in failing to emphasize this, some 
books are decidedly at fault. 

But the chief trouble lies in injudicious 
heat of language. In this may well lie 
the root of all the prejudice. The writer 
has already pointed out that a school his 
tory, written for the side that suffered the 
grievance, must be moderate, must even 
understate the causes of resentment. 
Charred wood kindles easily. And every 
such word as “tyrant,’ “oppressor, 
“slave,” “arrogant,” is a spark applied to 
fuel that is but too ready for the flame. 

Such passages as the following are, for 
this reason, dangerous: 

The troops burned the Capitol ana other pub- 
lie buildings. After this act of vandalism they 
withdrew to their shipping. e 

After committing shocking brutalities a 
Hampton, the fleet sailed for the West Indies. 

England treated the settlers as an inferior 
class of people. Her intention was to make 
and keep the colonies dependent The laws 
were framed to favor the English manufac 
turer and merchant at the expense of the ck 
onist. . . . American manufacturers wele 
prohibited. Iron-works were denounced # 
“eommon nuisances;” even William Pitt, the 
friend of America, declared she had no right 
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to manufacture even a nail for a horseshoe 
except by permission from Parliament, 

The British naval officers behaved in a very 
high-handed way. In one instance their in- 
solence was deservedly punished. 

The employment of foreign hirelings to sub- 
due British-born subjects become a leading 
cause of American hatred for the mother coun- 


>, is no doubt but that the Boston boys 
were impudent sometimes. It is said that they 
called the red-coated soldiers “Icbsters” and 
“bloody-backs ;” but I am sure they would not 
have done so if they had been treateu right. 
These, with some exceptions, are not 
materially untrue. The total denotation 
of their words is not immoderate, but the 
impression is. A child, an untrained 
reader of any age, values assertion more 
than qualification. Say that B was a 
“tyrant” and “murderer,” and, no matter 
how you condone his offense, the oppro- 
brium of the term will stick. And, in 
a school histery, no amount of explan- 
atory justice—a gentle, unassertive, un- 
interesting thing—can overcome the effect 
of a few striking terms of denunciation. 
Let us grant that these terms fit. Let 
us grant that they were used freely by the 
writers and orators of the period the his- 
tory tells of. The historian should still 
hesitate before putting them into a book 
for young readers. His object should not 
be to reproduce too vividly the passions of 
the past. He should aim rather to im- 
press lessons, to point out principles. And 
he must bear always in mind that it is 
better to avoid abusive epithets than to 
trust to neutralizing them by uninterest- 
ing qualification, which the reader will 
“skip” or forget. It is the dramatic, 
sensational, denunciatory passages that 
are remembered, that form, not just 
opinion, but ineradicab]e impression. 
Many historians might justify the use 
of such terms by the fact that they were 
quoted from the writers and speakers of 
the time. That has little bearing on their 
fitness for introduction into juvenile his- 
tory. They were words written in the 
heat of passion. Revolutionary days were 
exciting. Pitt denounced the war carried 
on by Great Britain as “a most accursed, 
wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, and 
diabolical war”; while the Tory “Massa- 
chusittensis.” on the King’s side, declared 
the rebellion of the colonies to be “unnat- 
ural, causeless, wanton, wicked.” This is 
the language of a quarrel, and to quote it 
on either side gives an impression unduly 
Violent. The English historians have 
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charitably forborne to quote “Massachu- 
sittensis” against us. Might not Ameri- 
cans reciprocate by forbearing to quote 
Pitt? 

Quotation from both sides results, not 
in neutralization, but in doubling the ef- 
fect. Tell a boy, “Your father says that 
John Smith is a thief,” and you will hard- 
ly restore good feeling by adding, “And 
John Smith says that your father is a 
liar.” Yet some historians have tried to 
neutralize American abuse of England 
with English abuse of America! 


To a mature reader the appearance of 
vehemence on both sides might prove 
suggestive, and impel to further investiga- 
tion. But children, like the more emo- 
tional of their elders, cannot easily be in- 
duced even to consider the other side, 
least of all by abuse of their own side. 
They are instinctive partisans. Naturally 
they take the side of their country, and, 
once settled in their allegiance, a love of 
dramatic contrast, dualism, Manicheeism 
—hbe it what it may—impels them to ex- 
alt blindly their own cause into faultless- 
ness, to put God on their side and the 
devil on the other. If the Americans 
were right, they were heroes. If the Eng- 
lish were wrong, they were monsters. 
The child knows no middle way. He can- 
not serve two masters. He loves the one 
and hates the other with his whole heart. 


Yet it is hard to restrain the tendency 
to dramatic quotation, to forego the fervid 
eloquence of Patrick Henry and the other 
patriots whose words kindled the Revolu- 
tion. Who, for example, would not be 
startled at the thought of omitting from 
our histories the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the grand old document whose fiery 
words have thrilled many a young Amer- 
ican on Independence Day? Very natural, 
indeed, and very vigorous would be the 
complaint were it excluded. Yet a read- 
ing of this document alone—unless neu- 
tralized by the most careful teaching—is 
enough to kindle in the child reader an 
unreasoning and ineradicable hatred of 
the British oppressor. He will read this: 

He [King George III] is at this time trans- 
porting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the work of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, already begun with circumstances of 
cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the 
most. barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has.excited domestic insurrection amongst 
us, and has endeavored to bring on the inhabit- 
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ants of our frontiers the merciless Indian sav- 
ages whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 

So long as our school histories quote 
such passages, without vivid qualification, 
so long will children learn from them a 
hatred of England and of England’s flag. 
Not that the words are to be censured. 
They express the spirit of the patriots who 
uttered them. But they were uttered 
under provocation. They should not be 
permitted to revive, in the reader of to- 
day, the rancor, the passion, that should 
have died out a century ago. To partake 
of the patriotism of the past, the boy 
of to-day need not partake also of its re- 
sentment, its sense of injury. Its patri- 
otic devotion, the noble aims of the men 
of seventy-six—that is what we must pre- 
serve; the rest should be forgotten. 

There is one additional cause of the 
bitter feeling. The average teacher is 
not a student of history, and aims rather 
at interesting and at impressing salient 
facts than at giving a just impression of 
a period. A sensational statement, as 


every journalist knows, is more attractive, 


more easily remembered, than the moder- 
ate fact. And the teacher, exaggerating 
to add “human interest,” misses what she 
should really teach—the sober truth of 
history. The same is true, to a consider- 
able degree of Revolutionary readers and 
kindred books. But they hardly come 
within the scope of Mr. Plimsoll’s arraign- 
ment. 

These, then, seem the chief factors in 
the creation of prejudice against England: 
First, omission of matter in favor of the 
English; second, quotation of the more 
violent partisan language of the time, on 
both sides; third, failure to allow for 
the natural intolerance of a young reader ; 
fourth, intensification of the ‘evil by well- 
meaning, but injudicious teachers. 

So, without the misstatements that Mr. 
Plimsoll alleges, our school-books give 
ground for his complaint. ~They give 
the American boy premises on which to 
found a very active hate of England. The 
remedy is hard to find. Probably it lies, 
for the future historian, in judicious omis- 
sion of violent language, in judicious in- 
sertion of arguments on the English side, 
in judicious vigilance against boyish intol- 
erance, in watchful insistence that teach- 
ers shal] know more of the subject than is 
contained in the text-book. Already there 
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has been improvement. More may be e& 
pected. Time, itself a potent factor, wha 
we are once into a new century, will softe 
the asperities of a grievance that is ny 
ours, that must not be handed down ty 
another generation. The day of the herg. 
itary vendetta is over. We have no all 
for revenge against England and English. 
men, much reason for kindliness. nj 
this kindliness it is for our teachers, ani 
our writers of text-books, to inspire. With 
out this, arbitration treaties can be bit 
a farce. With it the possibilities are in | 
finite—The Outlook. 


The Origin of the ‘‘Sunbonnet Babies,” 

Here is a letter from Miss Corbett, the 
“mother of the Sunbonnet Babies,” in 
which she tells how the first baby came in 
to existence: 

_ Minneapolis, Minn. 

You ask how the “Sunbonnet Babies” orig 
inated, Well, they began their career ass 
joke. And they seem to have gone their wy 
creating smiles ever after. 

There once was a studio, with three youy 
women in it—two painted on china and om 
sketched in, water color and in ink. One day 
a characteristic head was up for inspection, 
and one of the three said: “Well, it’s alli 
the face—the character.” 

“I think that is not always so,” said th 
sketcher, and thereupon drew, with a few line, 
a baby in a bonnet, trudging along, and for 
decorative effect she carried a huge four-lef 
clover. This is: undoubtedly why all the su 
ceeding babies were healthy, happy, lucky an 
wise, 

The idea develo and the children gre 
more interesting all the time, as children db, 
until I am almost amazed at my family. Iti: 
a sincere pleasure to feel that my little people 
make “real little girls and boys” happier; th 
work is its own reward, 

Very cordially yours, 
*  BERTHA L. CoRBETT. 


Miss Corbett’s contention that chit 
acter and expression’are not dependent 
the face is supported by Joseph Jeffersm, 
the famous actor., In a recent letter tt 
Miss Corbett he says: 


You have attained the same result in you 
pictures that I have when I turn my backt 
the audience; then each individual fashions tf 
expressions to suit himself and pats himself 
the back at his satisfactory result. Whenye 
hide your baby’s face by a bonnet you piq# 
the curiosity of your audience, and at the salt 
time each person puts the face of the baby} 
or she loves within it; thereby you hold t 
interest successfully. 


Many children who have read the “Sut 
bonnet Babies’ Primer” have written # 
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the artist asking why she did not show 
the face of just one of the babies. Miss 
Corbett prefers to let each reader picture 
the face for himself, depending on the 
pose and tilt of the bonnet to give the ex- 
pression. This qiquing of the curiosity 
may be one reason for the remarkable suc- 
cess of the “Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer,” 
by Miss Grover, which is in its seventy- 
second thousand. 


Tersely-Pat Rules of Writing. 

Time clauses invariably come first in a 
sentence. “He came at last” should be, 
“At last he came.” 

“However” should not be used as the 
introductory word of a sentence, but 
should come in the first natural pause. 

Avoid “split” or “cleft” infinitives; 
bring your preposition and verb together. 
“To merrily shout” should be, “To shout 
merrily.” 

“So” and “such” invariably require a 
“that” clause. “THe is so good,” is not a 
sentence. It requires something more to 
complete the meaning—“that I like him.” 

“Which” should have a definite ante- 
cedent. “He came, which pleased us,” is 
not sanctioned by good usage. “He came, 
a fact which pleased us,” is much better, 

“Which” should not be used as a demon- 
strative; it is a relative pronoun. “I came 
early, which fact pleased by wife,” is not 
a good sentence. “I came early, a fact 
which pleased my wife,” is a vast improve- 
ment. 

When two nouns, entirely separate in 
Meaning, occur in a sentence, the article 
must be repeated. Do not say, “A man 
and woman passed,” but, “A man and a 
woman passed.” 

“Only” should immediately precede the 
word or phrase it modifies. “He only 
laughed to please her,” means that he re- 
fuse] to please her in any way except by 
laughing, when the probable idea of the 
Writer is that he laughed only to please 


her and for no other reason.—R. L. Veng, 
in the Editor. 
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Curiosities and Quips 


(Webster defines a. curiosity as “that which is 
fitted to excite or reward attention.’’ There is a 
legitimate place for quaint and curious lore in the 
education of the young. A wise use of the matter 
which will appear in this department will prove 
altogether wholesome though part of it may at first 
—_ _—— to any systematic body of knowl- 
edge. 








A Hinglish Farmer. 
The farmer leads an E Z life, 
The C D sows will rot; 
And when at E V rests from strife 
His bones all A K lot, 


In D D has to struggle hard 
To E K living out; 
If I C frosts do not retard 
His crops, there’ll B A drought. 


The hired L P has to pay 


Are awful A Z, too; 


They C K rest when he’s away, 
Nor any work will do, 


Both N Z cannot make to meet, 
And then for A D takes 

Some boarders, who so R T eat, 
& E no money makes, 


Of little U C finds this life; 
Sick in old A G lies; 
The debts he O Z leaves his wife, 
And then in P C dies. 
—H. C. Dodge in The Independent. 


A man owned three-quarters of a sec- 
tion of land, the shape of his farm being 
the same as this diagram: 

He left it by will to his four sons, with 
the provision that each son should have 
one-fourth of the farm, and each one’s 
share should be the same shape as the 


whole piece. Draw lines to show how it 
was divided. 














Tongue Twisters. 
High roller, low roller, rower. 
‘ A box of mixed biscuits, a mixed biscuit- 
Ox. 
Flesh of freshly fried flying-fish. 
You snuff shop snuff, I snuff box snuff. 
The bleak breeze blighted the bright broom 
blossoms, 
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Result of Concert Recitation. 

A teacher was preparing to arrange a 
public exercise and wished to test the 
voices of children in order to make proper 
selections. She called some little girls 
into a room one at a time and told each 
one te sing a stanza of any song that she 
liked. One responded with the following: 


Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Meow, meow; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Meow, meow, 


Husea Jose and His Hose. 
(Nonsense Verse.) 

Hosea Jose* chose a hose he needed for his 
lawn— .- 

Chose the hose he knows the best is; uses it at 
dawn. 

From the hose that Hosea chose there flows a 
steady stream; 

"Mid the roses Hosea’s hose is useful, too, I 
deem. 


Now this hose that Hosea chose is not his hose, 
they say; 

Though he chose the hose, he knows for it he 
did not pay; 

Owes he for the hose he chose, and therefore, I 
suppose, 


*Pronource Ho-say, 
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Where’er goes he, Hosea Jose knows he owes for 
hose. 
—Arthur J. Burdick, in St Nicholas, 


*Orps. 
Morps* had a light infantry corps, 
And they were great lovers of gorps, 
And proud of their fathers of yorps, 
Who fought many ages beforps. 


’*Twas once at the enemies’ dorps, 
They fought as never beforps; 
And after the loud cannon’s rorps, 
Could not respond to encorps. 


And when they came back not a scorps, 
Not even enough to make forps, 
With hearts and heads very sorps, 
They never loved gorps any morps. 


He—0, LN, UR OK. 

Ske--0, 1B, BI? NU,URAJ. 
He—0 BEZ,LN,DR. 

She—0 G! URNG. C?-Life 


“Pa, how far apart are Leisure, Effigy ani 
Atoms?” 

“How far apart? What do you mean?” 

“Why Leisure, the place where married pe 
ple repent, Effigy, the town where they are al 
ways hanging somebody, and Atoms, the plac 
that people are blown to.”—Puck. 


*Moore. 




















Christmastide. 


December nights are cold and long, 
His days are dark and drear, 

But through them sounds the sweetest song 
That mortals ever hear. 

It is the song the angels sang— 
Few were the listeners then— 

But through the world the echoes rang, 
“Peace and good will to men.” 


A glory in the skies afar 
Shines like a heavenly gem— 
It is the radiance of that star 
Which rose at Bethlehem, 
It lights the lagging winter days, 
It crowns the dying year, 
And earth grows brighter in its blaze, 
For Christmastide is here. 


Sometimes our tumult in the air 
O’erwhelms the music’s flow; 

Sometimes our torches’ flash and flare 

. O’ercomes the heavenly glow; 

But willing heart and listening ear 
May hear that song again, 

For Christmas days at last are here— 
“Peace and good will to men.” 

—Ninette M. Lowater. 


») QO l 
Readings and Recitations. é 
J) i |e 


Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks. 
Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks 
Sit together building blocks; 

Shuffle-Shoon is old and gray, 

Amber-Locks a little child, 

But together at their play 

Age and Youth are r2conciied, 
And with sympathetic glee 
Build their castles fair to see. 


“When I grow to be a man”— 
So the wee one’s prattle ran— 
“T shall build a castle so— 
With a gateway broad ané grand; 
Here a pretty vine shall grow, 
There a soldier guard shall stand; 
And the tower shall be so high, 
Folks will wonder, by-and-by!” 


Shuffle-Shoon quoth: “Yes, I know; 
Thus I builded long ago! 
Here a gate, and there a wall; 
Here a window, there a door; 
Here a steeple wondrous tall 
Riseth ever more and more; 
But the years have leveled low 
What I builded long ago!” 


So they gossip at their play, 
Heedless of the fleeting day: 
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One speaks of the long ago 
Where his dead hopes buried lie; 
One with chubby cheeks glow 
Prattleth of the by-and-by ; 
Side by side, they build their blocks— 
Shuffle-Shoon and Amber-Locks. 
—Eugene Field. 


Sources. 
I passed a stagnant marsh that lay 
Beneath a reeking scum of green, 
A loathsome puddle by the way; 
No sorrier pool was ever seen. 
Ithought: ‘How lost to all things pure 
And clean and white those foul depths be.” 
Next day from out that pond obscure 
Two queenly lilies laughed at mz. 


I passed a hovel ’round whose door 

The signs of penury were strewn; 
I saw the grimed and littered floor, 

The walls of logs from tree-trunks hewn. 
{said: “The gates of life are shut 

To those within that wretched pen;” 
But lo! from out that lowly hut 

Came one to rule the world of men. 

S. W. Gilliian in Success. 


Imports From The Philippines. 

Another cargo recently arrived from “our 
new possessions.” On September 14, the army 
transport Kilpatrick arrived oat New York 
from the Philippines with 340 U. S. soldiers 
and twenty-six females aboard She carried 
under the hatches 302 dead soldiers, The voy- 
age is described as a merry one. They laid 
in a stock of liquors at Singapore and indulged 
in a “Dutch dinner,” a description of which 
would hardly do to print. There were two 
bands aboard, and a varied round of “pleasure” 
was kept up—suppers, dances, balls and other 
orgies, ending with a masquerade as a grand 
finale. 

The gruesomeness of the situation is inten- 
sified by the sickening debauchery of the hor- 
tible voyage, an account of which inspired the 
following lines by W. A. Croffut in the Chicago 
Chronicle: 

She dipped her flag to the farewell gun 

In the shade of the mango trees 
And turned her prow to the setting sun 

On the swell of the eastern seas, 

And faces paled as she westward drove 

In the light of the afterglow— 

Three hundred stalking the deck above 

And three hundred dead below. 


“Now let’s be merry!” the captain said, 
“We laugh at the skipper’s curse— 
The living must live though the dead be dead, 
So here’s to the floating hearse! 
And here’s to the dying that huddle in crowds 
ere pestilent breezes blow, ; 
And here’s to the ghosts that grin in the 
shrouds, 
And here’s to the boys below! 


“Of course we are sorry for those beneath— 
No mourners sadder than we— 
But say what right has the tyrant Death 
To stifle the shouts of glee? — 
brig forth beer and the Pomniery sec 


And the tipple of ancient Crow, 
And drink to the fellows awake on deck 
And the fellows asleep below!” 


They hear the brazen band rejoice 
As the veterans homeward come— 
And piccolo’s pipe and cornet’s voice 
And flute and fiddle and drum— 
They sing of treachery, torture, love, 
And plunder and raid and woe, 
And a wild shriek comes from the spars above, 
And a wail from the hold below. 


“Now form quadrille!” is the merry call; 
They sway as the prompter bids; 

“Now swing your partners—balance all!” 
Just over the coffin lids. 

The shrouded listen beneath their feet 
And whisper “A masquer’s show!” 

And groans from above the dancers greet 
And a laugh from the dead below. 


The Third Person. 


I know a man (accounted wise) 

Who thinks himself an ancient make 

Of muskets. Breakfast food supplies 

His powder, and a Hamburg steak 

The bullet, while a flannel-cake 

Acts as the wadding. Then away 

He shoots for all that fighting day; 

Shoots to his car, shoots to his work, 

Shoots here, shoots there, 

Shoots everywhere 

A dollar may be thought to lurk; 

Shoots out to luncheon, shoots to drink, 

Shoots home at night, too tired to think, 

Shoots through the news, and, spent at last, 

Drops, thankful that the day is past. 

For all this stress from dawn to sleep 

He gets his victuals, clothes and keep. 

Ho! Ho! A foolish man is he. 

(And very much like you and me.) 
—Edmund Vance Cook, in Puck. 


Our Panama, 


Our men-of-war patrol your shore, Panama; 

You needn’t worry any more, Panama; 

Though others long to spill your gore, 

Make faces at them—let them roar; 

But don’t you care, you trouble’s o’er, 
Panama, our Panama, 


Hard to Colombia’s angry shriek, Panama! 
It echoes forth from peak to neak, Panama—~ 
But there’s an eagle with a beak— 
He once was rather mild and meek, 
This eagle bird of which we speak, 
Panama, our Panama. 


He’s got his eye on you to-day, Panama— 

He ain’t a-shriekin’, but he may, Panama— 

He’s given up the modest way, 

He’s soarin’ rather proud and gay— 

Fling out your flag—hip, hip, hooray! 
Panama, our Panama. 


We'll dig the ditch and charge the toll, Pan- 


ama; 

We'll have it under our contrel, Panama— 
You’ve got Colombia in a hole— 

The joke’s on her—fill up the bowl— 
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Here’s to you, bless your little sou!! 
Panama, our Panama. 


So don’t you worry, don’t you care, Panama; 
Let other's touch you if they dare, Panama; 
For you the future stretches fair— 
But if you should go in the air— 
Well, don’t you worry, we'll be there, 
Panama, our Panama. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Burning Glass. 


This is a burning glass, my son: 
It gathers up the sickly rays 
Of light and binds them into one 
That’s strong enough to make a blaze. 
You fix on some objective spot 
(In terms pedantic, locus), 
And there’ll be smoke when you have got 
The focus. 


Now take your father’s sage advice 
(I fear ’tis all you’ll ever get)— 
And learn why plans of men and mice 
So often end in vain regret. 
Yes, why do we ~oor mortals weep, 
While waves of failure soak us? 
Alas! we fail to find and keep 
Our focus. 


Don’t spread your forces and your wit 
Like this pale sunshine that we see, 
But weld them in a white-hot bit 
And bore a hole, though small it be. 
You may be weak in moral spine 
And bloodless as a crocus, 
Still, you have light enough to shine— 
[ Jus’ focus. 


This very train of thought explains 
Your father’s not too great success: 
My son, the men of brilliant brains 
Oft yield the palm to men of less, 
And bumptious dullards strut and crow, 
“We're wise’’—all hocus pocus! 
They know their gifts are few, and so, 
They focus. 
—George Horton. 


Guidance, Not Repression. 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a grievous moral wrong. 


Give it play and never fear it; 
Active life is no defect; 

Never, never break its spirit, 
Curb it only to direct. 


Would you stop the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward must it flow forever; 
Better teach it where to go. 


“T am only a little sparrow, 

A bird of low degree, 

My life is of little value 

But the dear Lord cares for me.” 


Correspondence 


A board is 10 feet long and 6 inches wide at 
one end and 12 inches wide at the other. How 
far from the small end must it be cut to 
be divided into two equal parts? 

BURRELL Morgan, 


The length of the median line is found 
by taking the square root of half the 
sum of the squares of the two ends. Tak- 
ing dimensions in feet, we have the square 
of the small end equal to one-fourth, and 
of the large end equal to one. The half 
of one and a fourth is .625, and the square 
root of this is .79056-+ which equals the 
length of the line on which the board is 
to be cut. 


The surface area of one face of the 
board is seven and a half square feet, and 
of one-half of it 3.75 feet. Hence we 
have a tropezoid having its two ends 5 
ft. and .79056-+ ft. respectively, and hay- 
ing an area of 3.75 square feet to find the 
length. Half the sum of the ends is 
.64528-+- and the area 3.75 divided by this 
equals 5.81143 approximately. Hence the 
cutting will be 5.81143 feet from the 
smaller end. 








The following very neat solution of the 
problem on page 105 of this journal for 
November is submitted by H. C. Lanter- 
man of Godfrey, Illinois: 
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Given, perimeter 640 rods, base 128 
rods. 


The sum of the other two sides is 512 
rods. 
Lay off the square A’ equal to A. 


The difference between the squares of 
the perpendicular.and the hypothenuse is 
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the strip which lies on the two sides of A’, 
and this is equal to 1287, or 16384 square 
yods. This strip is 512 rods long; hence 
its width is 16384--512—=32 rods. 

The sum of the two sides of the triangle 
less 32 rods equals twice the shorter, or 
48, rods. Hence the altitude is 240 rods, 


+ 240 rods X 128 
and the area is 3x ig) == _ 96 acres. 


Mr. Editor: 


As the problem on page 105 was evidently 
intended for arithmetical scholars and primary 
teachers, it ought to have been solved by a pro- 
cess suitable to their knowledge of mathemat- 
ies. The problem is simply a new dress of the 
old “Liberty Pole” problem, and some 50 years 
ago an English or a Canadian arithmetic pub- 
lished a rule for solving all such problems. It 
is as follows: “From the square of the whole 
hight of the pole, subtract the square of the 
base, and then divide the remainder by two 
times the whole hight of the pole; the quotient 
will be the hight of the stump.” Now the 512 
ft. is the hight of the pole and 128 ft. the base. 
Hence (512x512)—(128x128) = 240 rods, the 

2x512 
other leg of the right triangle. An algebraic 
solution reveals the origin of the rule. 
S. R. Kine (Millwright). 
Muskegon, Mich., Dec. 7, 1903. 





Teachers’ Wages. 


To the Editor: 

Permit me, a teacher of one hundred months’ 
experience during the past fifteen years, to 
have a word about teachers’ wages. I entered 
upon teaching with an aim to prepare myself 
for something else, because something else 
would pay better, hence would be the sure road 
to ease, which all seek. This is mainly the aim 
of all teachers, especially men. 

_Tean enjoy myself teaching a school of even 
eight pupils. I forget my meager ‘wage of 
forty to fifty dollars a month, except when I 
pay my bills. I know I am giving myself and 
my time for my pupils, but that does not pay. 
They will never rise up and save me when I 
become a penniless old man. The people re- 
spect me far more on a just pay of sixty to one 
hundred dollars a month, and I am more a 
living inspiration for the pupils on such a sal- 
ary than on a mere pittance. 

Women teachers cannot be relied upon to 
make teaching a profession, and men cannot 
afford to teach at present wages. The result is 
a general abandonment of the profession of 
teaching by all teachers except in rare cases. 
No permanency, no tradesmen in the profes- 
sion, but all apprenticeships. How is it pos- 
sible then to obtain good work from such a 
“hotch potch”? Think of it, a lot of bunglers 
to guide all humanity! 

When I began to teach I was totally unfit. 
I never was more competent than now, but I 
quit this year because I can obtain far more 
at other work. A good teacher is worth, at 
other work, double the present wages. My pay 
last year was twelve dollars a weck. Now I 
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make thirty and expenses. I now realize my 
loss in not quitting before. 

To secure efficiency in the momentous work 
of teaching, the pay must be sufficient to make 
the calling permanent. A sufficient number of 
aspirants will then arise to improve the ser- 
vice. It cannot be done by half service on the 
part of the teacher. No teacher can do justice 
to any school by half service on half rations. 

I believe the state is neglectful of duty to 
the teaching profession. One step in legisla- 
tion which should fix the value of a teacher as 
shdwn by his record would settle the question 
of proper wages, A, B. HoLtoway. 

Montesano, Wash. 


What is meant by “The rule of three”? 

The arithmetical rule of proportion— 
three terms given to find a fourth. See 
International. 


In the sentence, “The word victuals is plural,” 

is victuals a common or a proper noun? 
CHARLES B, TaYLor. 

Ness City, Kansas. 

As a further contribution to the gayety 
of grammarians, we add this: In the sen- 
tences, “His name is John,” and “John is 
a proper noun,” is John a common or a 
proper noun ? 


Che dulletin. 


Send for free sample of our report card, for 
common school or high school. Our song book 
is unexcelled; for a sample copy send five two- 
cent stamps. 














The next meeting of the N. E. A. will be held 
at St. Louis. Various dates from June 28 to 
July 16 have been considered by the committee, 
but the exact date is not yet fixed. 





In Wisconsin 26 ver cent. of the children 
between five and fourteen do not attend any 
school, 13 per cent. less than five months, and 
6 per cent. less than three months. 





One of the very best magazines for the gen- 
eral reader is the Literary Digest. It is pub- 
lished weekly, and its contents are wonderfully 
rich and varied. It is one of the few magazines 
the great value of which grows upon the reader. 





We file notice again on our readers that those 
who appreciate a good thing should not over- 
look the monthly installments of “Thomas 
Thompson, Schoolmaster.” Before the year is 
out you will wish you had saved all the num- 
bers. The story began in the October number 
of this journal, If we were at liberty to dis- 
close the true name of the author, many thou- 
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sands of our readers to whom his name and 
fame are known would expect a strong story 
artistically constructed and with that practical 
bias which characterizes every pedagogical 
classic. And they will not be disappointed. 





Tracing and Sketching Lessons in Geog- 
raphy grows in popularity with teachers of 
this branch. It is rich in suggestion of meth- 
od and devices, and furnishes a great abun- 
dance of interesting and valuable supplemen- 
tary matter with which to enrich and enliven 
the text-book lessons. A new edition has been 
issued, which brings the references to popu- 
lation up to the latest census. Price 40 cents. 
Address this office. 





St. Louis Notes. 


A fourth assistant superintendent has been 
appointed, C. E, Rathman, principal of the Gar- 
field school. His place was taken by Geo. P. 
Knox of the high school, 

> 


President Eliot of Harvard addressed the 
Pedagogical Society Dec. 4. He pronounced the 
schools of St. Louis the best in the country in 
organization and administration. He says: 
“You have the best organization of public edu- 
cation in the United States. You haven’t had 
it long, only six or seven years. Your board 
members are independent of polities. You have 
a permanent fund of so many mills on the dol- 
lar which is assessed every year This enables 
the board to plan ahead and to carry out their 
plans, In the selection of teachers your board 
has wisely placed that authority in the hands 
of experts. 

“TI also observe that your board is able to 
exercise originality in its plans. In your man- 
ual training high schools you have made a very 
judicious admixture of industrial and culture 
studies. The program in these schools is one 
that every other city should copy.” 

* 


A lunch room has been established for the 
high school. This new experiment has received 
careful foresight in its arrangement. Such 
high school pupils as desire can have a cheap 
and palatable lunch served quickly, and in sur- 
roundings both pleasant and desirable. 

* 


Miss Caroline L. Bryant, principal of the 
Charless school, has resigned, and Edmund F. 
Brown of the Shepard school has been trans- 
ferred to take her place. Fred W. Potthoff of 
the high school becomes principal of the Shep- 
ard. 

* 

The Pedagogical Society is running smoothly 
under President Luckey’s management. The 
World’s Fair Art Section is the new feature 
and is well attended. 


The Palace of Agriculture at the World’s 
Fair was finished and all that remained to be 
done was to sweep the floor. The contractors 
ordered a dozen brooms and set 12 men to work. 
When night came their inroads on the great ex- 
pance of 23 acres of floor space were scarcely 
noticeable; the next day 40 men were set to 
work and continued to work ten days before the 
big floor was swept. 


An exceptionally strong article on The 
Church, by Rev. T. T. Munger, appears in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 

The Arkansas Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Little Rock, Dec. 29-31. President W, 
A. Crawford is working vigorously to secure a 
good attendance, and has an attractive pro- 
gram. 








Have you read Smith’s Summer of Satur. 
days? If you want an interesting book on na- 
ture study and boy study for your library you 
will find it here. A traveling man takes a series 
of excursions in the woods with a boy who tells 
him about the things in the woods which he 
has learned to know and enjoy. Price 65 cents 
in cloth, 40 cents in paper. 





Hon. G. D. Perkins, of Sioux City, in a re 
cent address to Iowa teachers pointed out some 
defects in our school work: Too great haste, 
too many pupils to one teacher, and too much 
effort to make children do what they de not 
like to do. He said: “People work best on 
the things they can do well; children should 
enjoy their work. School should discover the 
motive power of each pupil and put him on the 
road best adapted to him. Another defect is 
the tendency to extremes, especially in ath- 
letics.” 





Educational Press Association of America. 


President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-Pres.—C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Ill. 
Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Colum- 
bus, O.; Ossian H. Lang, New York. 
American Education, Albany, N. Y. 


American Journal of Education, Milwaukee. 


American Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass, 
Am. School Board Journal, Milwaukee. 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Florida School Exponent, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


Louisiana School Review, Natchitoches, La. 
Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich. 


Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. ; 
Mississippi School Journal, Jackson, Miss. 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, 0. 


Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 


Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 
Primary School, New York, N. Y. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 


School and Home Education, Bloomington, Ill. 


School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 

School Journal, New York, N. Y. 

School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 
School News, Taylorville, Ill. 

Southern Schools, Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal, Austin, Tex. 
Virginia School Journal, Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. i 
Wis. Journal of Education, Madison, Wis. 
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Many of the picturesque features of the late 
Boer war will be shown at the World’s Fair. 
The Boers in South Africa and their late ene- 
mies, the English residents, have formed a syn- 
dicate for this purpose. 





The Dial, of Chicago, is a high grade semi- 
monthly journal of literary criticism and dis- 
eussion Which is a great credit to the West. 
That a scholarly journal of this character can 
find a profitable patronage and have a success- 
ful eareer now into the thirty-fifth volume is a 
matter of congratulation to its able editor, 
Francis F, Browne, and to the constituency 
which it serves. 





The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. will be held at At- 
lanta, Georgia, the last week in February. The 
historic interest attaching to this city and the 
pleasure of a winter trip to the South will 
make this a large meeting. This will be a time 
to go and take your wife. The Monon makes a 
rate of $24.35 from Chicago for the round trip, 
and allows a stop-over south of the Ohio. 





A teacher asked that all her pupils who 
would like to have a report to take home every 
month bring one or two cents apiece as a 
contribution for that purpose. Next day all 
but five brought their pennies, and the teacher 
contributed the necessary nickel to make up 
the amount. They cost a cent apiece or sixty 
cents a hundred, and a ecard is sufficient for a 
whole year’s record. If you have not seen our 
monthly report cards send for a free sample. 
Start the new year with something new. 





McClure’s, “the onlv magazine that really 
bites,” has an unusually strong prospectus for 
1904. This has become one. of the best selling 
magazines in America because it handles with- 
out gloves great questions of public interest, 
and also because it presents magazine fiction 
of a high grade. Miss Tarbell continues her 
sfartling revelations of Rockefeller’s infamy. 
Some of the others who will contribnte to early 
numbers are Frances Hodgson Burnett, Irving 
Bacheller, John La Farge, Ray S. Baker, who 
will write on “The Trust’s New Tool,” and 
Booth Tarkington, who will contribute a series 
of political stories, 





William J. Long. the author of “School of 
the Woods,” and “Following the Deer,” lately 
returned from a summer spent in the wilder- 
ness of Newfoundland. His purpose in visiting 
this remote region was to make a study of 
some huge gray wolves, about whose habits al- 
most nothing is known. It was through the 
strange tales of an Indian guide that Mr. Long 
learned about them. Occasionally in winter 
these wolves visit the coast, but in summer 
they disappear into the bogs and forests of the 
unknown interior. Mr. Long’s experience with 
the birds and animals of this hitherto unex- 
Plored district, with particular attention to 
these huge gray wolves, forms the contents of 
another volume of his nature and animal 
studies, “The Little Brother to the Bear,”which 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep anda ~*~" .ppetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


repaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumMForD CHEMICAL 
at Providence, R. I. 





has just appeared from the Athenaeum Press 
of Ginn & Company. 


In a certain Iowa township there are three 
schools with from fifty-two to sixty-five pupils 
enrolled in each. Another township in the 
same county has several schools in which the 
average attendance is from one and a fraction 
to three. In the latter township teachers’ wages 
are higher than in the former. 





Rolfe’s Merchant of Venice—New Edition, 
American Book Company, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago, is the first volume of the new series and 
is entirely reset and recast. The size of the 
page is smaller and more convenient; the bind- 
ing durable and attractive. The changes made 
in the work are those due to the educational 
progress of the last thirty-five years. The text 
of the play as now generally agreed upon is 
that used. The notes have been shortened, 
lengthened, or added to, as extended practical 
use of the first edition proved advisable. 





To the Superintendents’ meeting at Atlanta 
in February a special rate somewhat better 
than usual has been secured, viz.. one and one- 
third fare to the Ohio River, an] one fare plus 
twenty-five cents beyond the river for the round 
trip. The Big Four Railroad, in connection 
with the Queen & Crescent, will run a through 
train leaving Chicago at 1 p m., arriving 
in Atlanta the next morning at 11:35. This 
is the great scenic and historic route of the 
South. The trip will be a great inspiration, 
and to people in this latitude a delightful mid- 
winter outing. 
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Geographic Influences in American History, 
by Albert P. Brigham, Ginn & Co., presents 
vividly the physiographic features of America 
which have been important in guiding the un- 
folding of our industrial and national life. 
Among the themes receiving treatment are: 
The Eastern Gateway of the United States, the 
Appalachian Barrier, the Great Lakes and 
American Commerce, the Civil War, and Mines 
and Mountain Life. The book will be interest- 
ing and valuable to teachers of geography and 
history; it will also appeal to the general read- 
er. It contains a large nuniber of rare and at- 
tractive photographs and numerous maps. 


Do you furnish the youngest pupils with seat 
work to keep them profitably busy? Many 
kindergarten exercises are suitable for primary 
pupils and can be profitably used even in coun- 
try schools. “Folding squares” are a wholesome 
source of delight to the little ones, and a skil- 
ful teacher can use them so that they have a 
great educational value in teaching form, color, 
drawing and manual dexterity. 


Drill Map Exercises for Schools, by S. Y. 
Gillan, is a new device for teaching facts of 
form, size and position by a unique method. 
It consists principally of a surface to be used 
as an easel and to which the parts of a dis- 
sected map may be instantly attached by a 
strikingly simple method, and from which they 
may be just as readily detached. Map of the 
United States in a neat box, with a manual of 
instructions and interesting exercises, $1.25, 
express prepaid. Send for a set, and if not sat- 


Dialogs. Speakers, Reward Cards 
Music, Logan, Dailey & Co., 561 
WabushAv.,Chicago. BigCat.Frea 





isfactory the money will be returned. Address 
S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


They do some things better in Nebrask, 
There they celebrate Library Day with speci] 
program and solicit donations of books and 
money for school libraries. In that state ¢ 
try to encourage the practice of reading aloud 
in the homes, by parents and children, 


Typewriting Extraordinary. 

At the American Telegraphers’ Tournament 
in Philadelphia, in the Ladies’ Sending and Re 
ceiving Contest, the first prize was won by 
Miss Rose Feldman of New York, who received 
and transcribed twenty messages on the Smith 
Premier Typewriter in fourteen minutes, This 
prize was won in competition wit. the fastest 
receivers in the world. The messages wer 
sent by a lady who is the world’s champion 
sender. 


LOOK HERE TEACHER! 


A poorly furnished school is like a 
farm with little or no machinery. 
Be progressive. See that some- 
thing is added or renewed in your 
school each year. Weshipsupplies 
on approval at anti-trust prices. 
Send us name of Clerk and list of 
things needed. Your favor will be 
generously acknowledged. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


MILWAUKEE 





























MAYNARD MERRILL & CO., 


Publish approved Text-Books in Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Language worl, 
Grammar, English Literature, Rhetoric, Physiology, Psychology, Physics, Political Economy, Mythology, Music, et. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





( 7 CMNCAGO 5 





—— 





Gillan’s Mathematical Geography »ys. v. auux 


The work in Mathematical Geography in Wisconsin, Illinoisand many of the Schools of Iowa, Missouri so 
other states, follows the plan of this book, and teachers will find it very helpful. One city superintendent 0 
300 copies for the use of his eighth grade pupils. PRICE 10 CENTS. $1.00 A DOZEN. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 


141 Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wit 
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Adress Books Received. Natural Number Primer, by David Gibbs. 
we will give the name, publisher and price (if re- 107 pp. 25 cents. American Book Company. 
rted to us) of every book that we receive. We In the Days of Giants, by Abbie F. Brown. 

raska, will give notice or ——2 of p= Took — this 29 pp. 50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

special eee reviewed in poe elles Act gaat «Boi Joy and Power, by Henry Van Dyke. 84 pp. 

‘Sand es are cloth unless otherwise noted. A ye’ of 83 cents. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

€ they any book in this list will be sent on receipt of the A French Reader, by Fred D. Aldrich end 

aloud + Irving L. Foster. 304 pp. 55 cents. Ginn & 
First Lessons in Finance, by Frederick A. Company. 
Cleveland. 304 pp. $1.25. D. Appleton & Co. School Algebra, by John M. Colaw and John 
Composition and Rhetoric, by Maude L. Rad- XK. Ellwood. 432 pp. $1.15. B. F. Johnson 
lament ford, 387 pages. $1.00. Hinds & Noble. Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

nd Re. Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette. Standard How George Rogers Clark Won the North- 

on by Literature Series, Paper. 15 cents. Univer- west, by Reuben G. Thwaites. 378 pp. $1.20 

ceived sity Publishing Co. net. A, C. McClurg & Co, 

Smith Evolution of Elementary Schools of Great The Best Poems and Essays of Edgar Allen 

_ This Britain, by James C. Greenough. 265 pp. $1.20 Poe, edited by Sherwin Cody 485 pp. $1.00 

fastest net, D. Appleton & Co, net. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

3 Were The Study of Rhetoric, by Helen J. Robins The Best Tales of Edgar Allen Poe, edited 

impion and Agnes F, Perkins. 315 pp. 90 cents. The by Sherwin Cody. 476 pp. $1.00 net. A. C. 

Maemillan Company. A McClurg & Co. 
ee a and Rose, by Katharine Beebe. 185 — On the Storied Ohio, by Reuben G. Thwaites. 
—S pp. $1.00, The Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, O. 334 pp. $1.20 net. A. C. McClurg & Co. 








A History of Vermont, by Edward D. Collins. 


A Handbook of Modern Japan, by Ernest W. 


325 pp. 85 cents, Ginn & Company. Clement. 395 pp. $1.40 net. A.C. McClurg 
Half-a-dozen Housekeepers, by Kate Douglas & (Co, 

Wiggin. 162 pp. Henry Altemus Company, A Short History of Mexico, by Arthur H. 

Philadelphia. ; Noll. 317 pp. 75 cents net. A. C. McClurg 
George Washington Jones; a Christmas Gift & Co. 


That Wentt A-Begging. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. 147 pp. Henry Altemus Company. 
Elements of Political Economy, bv J. Shield 
Nicholson, 538 pp. The Macmillan Company. 
Present College Questions. Six Papers Read 
at the N. E. A., 1903. 105 pp. D. Appleton & 
Co, 








Our Rnctaty *CLASS PINS 


4 High-grade work at low 
Ta gee prices. Write to us for illus- 
: trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 



















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MarRKs 
DESIGNS 
CopyvriGcHTts &c. 


Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
whe BUNDE & UPMEYER C0. quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
? * invention is probably patentable. ——— 
Manufacturing Jewelers tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

ia MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN sent free. Oldest agency for securin ents. 








oe, THE Oe ln 
CLARK TEACHERS AGENCY 





gz pat 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 


B.F. CLARK year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 
378-388 Wabash Ave. MUNN & Co,3¢18roadway, New York 
CHIGAGO Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


203 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington 
533 Cooper Building, Denver 


622 Hyde Block, Spokane 94 Seventh St., Portland 518 Parrott Building, San Francisco 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY is resnacet in conte for placing teachers in good positions in Wis. 
consin, Iowa, and the Dakotus. Address, S. Y. Gillan & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Cedar Falls, Iowa, or Park 


River, North Dakota. 
Refers to prominent colleges and Normal schools. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU Est 1889. Positions filled in 33 states at salaries 


$4,000 down. Supplies teachers by telegraph. Letters confidential. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Mgr., No. 61 East 9th St., New York. 














Supplies high-grade teachers for any position. 





154 AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


From Empire to Republic, by Arthur H. 
_ 336 pp. $1.40 net. A. C. McClurg & 

0. 

Famous Assassinations, by Francis Johnson. 
434 pp. $1.50 net. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

The South American Republics, by Thos. C. 
Dawson. 525 pp. $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

An Easy Guide to the Constellations, by 
James Gall. 73 pp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

The Ship of State, by Those at the Helm. 
Youth’s Companion Series. 264 pp. Ginn & 
Company. 

Tennyson’s Poems, edited by Henry Van 
Dyke. 490 pp. $1.00. Ginn & Company. 

The Modern Age, by Philip Van Ness Myers. 
454 pp. $1.25. Ginn & Company. 

A New School Management, by Levi Seeley. 
329 pp. $1.25. Hinds & Noble. 

History of Medieval Education, by Samuel G. 
Williams. 195 pp. $1.25 -C. W. Bardeen. 

The New York Common School System, by 
Andrew 8S. Draper. 107 pp. 50 cents. C. W. 
Bardeen. 

Geographic Influences in American History, 
by Albert P. Bingham. 366 pp. $1.40. Ginn 
& Company. 

Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary. Introduc- 
tion and notes by Katharine L. Bates. 512 
pp. 60 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Astor Edition. 556 
pp. 60 cents. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Astor Edition. 
386 pp. 60 cents. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Lessons in Physics, by Lothrop D. Higgins. 
379 pp. 90 cents. Ginn & Company. 


New Elementary Agriculture, by Chas, B 
Bessey, Lawrence Bruner and G. D. Swezey 
194 pp. University Publishing Co., Lineolp, 
Neb. : 

The Corona Song Book, arranged by Wm, 
C. Hoff. Quarto, 362 pp. $1.20. Ginn & Com. 
pany. 

Teacher’s Guide to Elementary Physica} 
Geography, by Wm. M. Davis. 88 pp. 30 cents, 
Ginn & Company. 

Reynard the Fox, adapted by 
Smythe. 122 pp. 25 cents. 
Company. 

The Philippines, by Samuel’ MacClintock, 
105 pp. 40 cents. American Book Company, 

Sheba, by Anna Chapin Ray. 143 pp. 10 
cents. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City, 


SCHOOL OF 


PEDAGOGY. 


A Graduate School of educational science, fur- 
nishing thorough professional equipment for 
teachers wishing to fit themselves for all grades 
of higher educational work. 

The Degrees of Master of Pedagogy and Doctor 
of Pedagogy are conferred. 

The School is closely allied to various depart- 
ments of the University, including University Col- 
lege, the Graduate School and Schools of Medicine 
and Law, courses in which are open to the stu- 
dents of this School. 

For information, address 


E. Louise 
American Book 








| 
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THE REGISTRAR. 





HAVE 
AVFou 
SEEN 


RIFFLE CREEK PAPERS 


AND LITTLE SERMONS FOR TEACHERS? 


The book has been placed on the public school library lists of four states, and is adopted 


for teachers’ reading circles in many counties. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EACH MONTH FOR OPINIONS OF OTHER EDUCATORS. 


A, E. Winsuip, Editor N. E. Journal of 
Education, Boston: In Riffle Creek Papers Mr. 
Gillan has said many bright and sensible things 
in an entertaining manner, with a setting en- 
tirely original. It has all the interest of a 
story, and yet, on the average, on every other 
page a specific subject is treated, so that you 
may take it up anywhere and read a page or 
two complete in themselves, or you can look up 
any one of a hundred practical subjects and 
get some good advice upon it, It is adapted 
to any teacher who cares to have good advice 
or safe guidance on the way to teach school. 
This makes it a desirable book for reading cir- 
cles. 





JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Oct. 11, 1899. 
Dear Mr. Gillan: 

I write to thank you for the copy of your 
Riffle Creek Papers, received a few days ago. 
I took the book with me on a recent trip t 
Chicago, and it shortened the journey by one 
half. I read from it in chapel this morning, 
and shall call the attention of my teachers to 
the many valuable suggestions it contains 
You may put down the Institution for the 


Blind as a subscriber to your Quarterly, and 
may send the back numbers for the year 1899. 
I verily believe that everything you write ii 
not simply readable, but has a practical, ped& 
gogical value. Cordially yours, 

Frank H. HAL, 








Price, cloth bound, 65 cents; paper 40 cents. 


S. Y. CILLAN & CO., Milwaukee. 











